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Missionary  Miss  Belle  Nugent,  of  Ahmednagar,  India,  arrived  at 
Personals.  San  Francisco  April  29th.  She  comes  home  for  her  fur- 
lough after  years  of  strenuous  work,  and  will  be  with  friends  in  Canada  for 
the  summer.  Mrs.  J.  H.  De  Forest,  of  Sendai,  Japan,  with  her  husband, 
arrived  in  Boston,  coming  home  via  Europe,  on  May  21st.  They  will  be 
in  Auburndale  for  the  present.  Miss  Helen  I.  Root,  of  Uduvil,  has  also 
come  for  her  well-earned  furlough.  Mrs.  Annie  Fay,  of  Bailundu,  is  now  in 
this  country,  her  husband  having  been  compelled  to  come  home  for  a  serious 
surgical  operation. 

The  Conference  for  For  the  third  time  the  newly  appointed  mission- 
Newly  Appointed  aries  and  the  selected  candidates  of  the  American 
Missionaries.  Board  were  called  together  for  conference  from  May 
23-29.  Twenty-six  young  men  and  women  responded,  and  from  Maine  to 
Utah  they  came — eight  young  men  and  eighteen  young  women — eight  from 
Oberlin  College,  while  Amherst,  Smith,  Mount  Holyoke,  Vassar  and  other 
institutions  gave  of  their  best. 

The  forenoons  were  spent  in  conference  with  the  officers  of  the  Board, 
and  notebooks  were  much  in  evidence  as  instructions  were  given  by  the 
various  secretaries  and  by  returned  missionaries  concerning  the  equipment, 
physical,  mental  and  spiritual,  needed  for  their  future  work. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Wilder,  of  Newton,  gave  a  delightful  afternoon  reception  to  the 
missionaries  and  their  friends. 

A  farewell  service  was  held  the  evening  of  May  29th,  largely  attended 
and  of  intense  interest.  Dr.  J.  H.  De  Forest,  just  arrived  from  Japan,  gave 
a  ringing  address  on  "  God  in  Japan  "  ;  Dr.  Patton  presented  the  candidates, 
who  responded  briefly,  and  Dr.  S.  B.  Capen  presented  to  Rev.  and  Mrs. 
William  Clark  Bell,  who  sailed  the  next  day  for  their  field  in  West  Central 
Africa,  the  Commission  of  the  American  Board.    Not  all  these  young  people 
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are  as  yet  designated  for  their  posts,  but  several  will  sail  during  the  summer, 
and  the  Woman's  Board  feels  rich  in  the  possession  of  five  young  women, 
all  of  whom  will  be  on  the  field,  it  is  hoped,  before  our  annual  meeting  in 
Worcester — Miss  Madeline  Gile,  for  the  girls's  school  at  Adabazar  ;  Miss 
E.  Gertrude  Rogers,  for  the  girls'  school  at  Van  ;  Miss  Elizabeth  S.  Per- 
kins, for  the  Abbie  B.  Child  School,  Diong-loh,  Foochow  Mission  ;  Miss 
Ruth  Porter  Ward,  for  the  girls's  school  in  Ponasang,  Foochow,  to  assist 
Miss  Elsie  M.  Garretson,  and  Miss  Elizabeth  H.  Viles,  who  will  probably 
be  stationed  at  Ahmednagar. 

Our  Skmia.v  Winchester  is  easily  accessible  ;  the  program  of  the  day 
nual  Meeting,  was  enticing,  and  the  weather  was  the  very  best,  so  that 
the  attendance  was  unusually  large  on  May  21st.  The  group  of  missionary 
teachers,  each  in  her  turn,  made  us  feel  that  no  work  can  be  more  beautiful 
or  Christlike  than  the  training  of  the  little  ones  in  heathen  lands.  Miss 
Helen  E.  Chandler  told  of  her  work  with  the  girls  in  Capron  Hall,  in 
Madura  ;  Miss  Mary  E.  Kinney,  of  the  school  under  Armenian  guidance  in 
Adabazar,  in  Western  Turkey  ;  Miss  Mary  L.  Page,  about  our  work  in 
Spain  ;  Miss  Jessie  R.  Hoppin,  of  the  girls  in  far-away  Kusaie,  so  cramped 
since  the  cyclone  destroyed  the  school  building;  and  Miss  Lucy  E.  Case,  of 
the  noble  Christian  women  trained  in  the  plum-blossom  school  at  Osaka, 
Japan.  Mrs.  E.  G.  Tewksbury,  of  Tung-chou,  China,  showed  us  the 
changes  already  brought  about  in  the  education  of  the  children  in  that  great 
empire.  Miss  Lathrop  gave  practical  hints  for  the  organization  of  young 
women.  Miss  Stanwood  spoke  of  the  progress  in  educational  methods. 
Miss  Kyle  told  a  little  of  her  work  in  the  home  field.  Miss  Calder  gave 
glimpses  of  fields  afar  ;  and  Miss  Keith  brought  encouraging  news  of  the 
treasury.  Two  of  our  missionaries  under  appointment — Miss  E.  Gertrude 
Rogers,  soon  to  go  to  Van,  and  Miss  Elizabeth  H.  Viles,  probably  to  join 
the  force  at  Ahmednagar — were  present,  and  spoke  briefly.  Miss  Lucia  C. 
Witherbee,  who  expects  to  take  charge  of  our  work  for  young  people  Sep- 
tember 1st,  gave  a  little  sketch  of  her  early  training  in  missionary  interest. 

One  of  the  pleasantest  features  of  the  day  was  the  presentation  to  the 
audience  of  the  missionaries  present.  Twenty  came  to  the  platform,  repre- 
senting stations  in  Africa,  European,  Western,  and  Eastern  Turkey,  the 
Marathi  and  Madura  Missions  in  India,  North  China,  Japan,  Spain,  Mexico 
and  Micronesia  ;  and  Miss  Stanwood  introduced  them  one  by  one  with  apt 
and  happy  phrase.  Mrs.  Daniels  presided  through  the  day,  and  empha- 
sized the  need  of  careful  attention  to  detail  as  indispensable  to  the  success  of 
the  cause. 
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Contributions  During  the  month  between  April  iSth  and  May  iSth, 
for  the  Month.  our  Treasurer  received  $15,574.68  in  contributions  for 
the  regular  pledged.  This  sum  is  less  than  the  receipts  in  the  corresponding 
month  in  1906  by  $1,179.31.  Still  the  seven  months  of  our  financial  year 
which  have  gone  show  a  gain.  But  we  must  increase  our  efforts  in  order  to 
come  to  our  annual  meeting  with  the  full  sum  of  $120,000,  which  is  needed 
for  our  present  work. 

The  Work  of  the  During  the  past  month  a  short  tour  was  arranged  by 
Field  Secretary,  the  officers  of  the  Berkshire  Branch,  and  in  the  six  days 
given  to  the  Branch,  group  meetings  were  held  in  North  Adams,  Lenox, 
Pittsfield,  Dalton  and  Great  Barrington.  The  auxiliaries  of  Canaan  and 
Richmond  were  also  visited  ;  so  that  in  this  brief  time  representatives  of 
twenty-one  auxiliaries  were  gathered  for  special  meetings,  with  a  gratifying 
attendance.  In  some  towns  special  invitations  were  sent  to  those  not 
members  of  auxiliaries  ;  and  this  feature  met  with  success.  Smiling  skies, 
warm  hospitality,  and  a  "  personally  conducted"  tour,  make  this  one  of  the 
most  encouraging  visits  on  record.  "  Invitation  Meetings"  have  been  held 
in  several  towns  near  Boston  ;  and  some  pleasant  homes  have  been  opened 
for  this  effort,  to  call  the  attention  of  women  not  in  touch  with  our  work,  to 
the  needs  and  opportunities  so  abundant  among  "the  daughters  of  sorrow." 
It  is  hoped  to  continue  this  kind  of  field  work  in  the  coming  autumn,  using 
the  methods  to  secure  a  hearing  often  adopted  by  those  who  would  promote 
the  work  of  college  settlements,  or  other  forms  of  social  redemption.  What 
more  fruitful  theme  than  the  realizing  of  the  Christ  ideal  in  the  lives  and 
work  of  our  own  missionaries,  or  what  more  worthy  of  a  hearing  among  the 
thousands  of  Christian  women  not  members  of  auxiliaries? 

Annual  Meeting  of  the  It  was  hard  to  realize  that  the  little  company 
Ramabai  Association.  gathered  in  Trinity  Chapel  on  the  afternoon  of 
Ma}'  17th,  formed  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Ramabai  Associa- 
tion ;  a  society  with  fifty  associated  circles,  sending  each  year  to  India  over 
$S,ooo,  gathered  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  even  from  Canada, 
Hawaii  and  Australia.  The  President,  Dr.  Charles  Cuthbert  Hall,  presided, 
A  picturesque  figure  on  the  platform  was  the  venerable  Mrs.  Andrews,  who 
has  watched  over  the  society  from  its  inception.  Almost  too  frail  to  stand, 
she  yet  spoke  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  a  young  woman  ;  recalling  on  this 
twentieth  anniversary  the  beginning  of  the  Association  when  Dr.  Hale  was 
President,  and  Phillips  Brooks,  Vice  President ;  and  she  repeated  with  much 
fire  Edward  R.  Sills'  Poem  to  Ramabai.  A  report  was  read,  written  bv  Miss 
Clementina  Butler,  of  her  visit  to  the  Sharada  Sadan,  the  school  supported  by 
the  Ramabai  Association,  and  affiliated  with  it  the  great  Mukti  school,  making 
in  all,  sixteen  or  seventeen  hundred  pupils.  Miss  Butler  described  the  classes 
and  the  industrial  department,  the  weaving  rooms;  the  great  kitchen  where 
the  soup  and  unleavened  bread  are  made,  the  printing  press,  and  the  colony 
which  has  grown  up  around  the  compound.  Miss  Butler  said  that  perhaps 
the  most  striking  feature  was  the  absolute  loyalty  and  devotion  of  all  to  the 
little  white-robed  figure,  who  glided  in  and  out  among  them  and  swayed 
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them  with  a  word.  Dr.  Hall  further  emphasized  the  power  of  Pundita 
Ramabai,  whom  he  characterized  as  u  intellectually  brilliant  and  spiritually 
unconquerable,  a  woman  of  extraordinary  capability,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  women  of  the  age."  Dr.  Hall  said  that  he  found  a  momentous 
crisis  just  now  in  India — the  gravest  since  the  Indian  mutiny  in  1857.  No 
violence  is  meditated,  and  there  were  everywhere  expressions  of  loyalty  to 
the  throne,  but  there  was  great  unrest,  an  ever-widening  breach  between 
government  and  people,  a  great  distrust  of  the  bureaucracy,  a  desire  to  change 
economic  conditions,  to  have  greater  representative  share  in  government.  In 
that  critical  and  stormy  time,  Ramabai  needs  more  than  ever  the  sympathy 
and  support  of  her  American  friends.  f.  v.  e. 

Summer  The  fourth  session  of  the  Summer  School  for  Women's  For- 
School.  eign  Missionary  Societies  will  be  held  in  East  Northfield, 
Mass.,  July  23-30.  The  text-book  for  next  year,  Gloria  Christi,  a  study 
of  missions  and  social  progress,  will  be  taken  up  in  study  classes  ;  supple- 
mentary lectures  upon  the  six  successive  chapters  by  Mrs.  Helen  B.  Mont- 
gomery. Mrs.  Lindsay,  the  author  of  the  book,  will  be  present  and  make 
an  address  at  the  opening  of  the  session.  The  morning  hour  of  Bible  study 
with  Rev.  F  .B.  Meyer  will  be  most  helpful.  The  sectional  work  will  in- 
clude consideration  of  methods  by  practical  workers.  Dr.  C.  H.  Patton 
will  preach  Sunday  morning.  Officers  of  different  denominational  boards 
and  missionaries  from  many  lands  will  Be  present  and  lend  their  aid.  Let 
us  have  a  large  representation  of  Congregational  women,  older  and  younger. 
Miss  Stanwood,  chairman  of  the  committee,  will  be  glad  to  give  desired 
information. 

Sets  of  two  sheets  each  on  China  and  India  will  afford  pleasure  to  chil- 
dren. The  outline  figures  are  to  be  cut  out  and  colored.  They  illustrate 
school  children  in  those  lands.  Explanatory  notes  on  China  have  been  fur- 
nished by  Mrs.  C.  J.  Hawkins,  and  those  on  India  by  Miss  Helen  E. 
Chandler. 

A  Children's  Covenant,  also,  has  been  prepared  to  meet  the  frequent  re- 
quests for  something  of  the  kind.  Leaders  of  children's  mission  bands  will 
be  glad  to  furnish  the  little  ones  with  these  attractive  cards. 


PACIFIC  I5LANDLR5  AS  FORLIGN  MI55IONARIL5 

BY  MRS.  ALICE   G.  WEST 

[Mrs.  Alice  Goddard  West,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  a  graduate  of  Cornell,  is  one  of 
the  directors  of  the  W.  B.  M.,  and  she  is  interested  in  both  home  and  foreign  missions.] 

ONE  cannot  read  far  in  the  story  of  the  South  Sea  Islands  without  real- 
izing that  one's  logic  is  becoming  entangled.  On  one  hand  stands  our 
traditional  belief  that  the  martyr  foreign  missionary  represents  the  perfect 
flower  of  the  highest  Christian  development.  On  the  other  hand,  we  look 
into  the  awful  depth  of  degradation  out  of  which  the  Pacific  Islander  comes 
to  his  new  birth,  and  hear  the  persistent  statement  of  trader  and  tourist,  that 
the  race  is  incapable  of  grasping  the  deeper  truths  of  Christianity.  Even 
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the  missionaries  admit  that  "  the  type  of  piety  is  not  especially  high,  for  the 
race  is  tropical";  and  that  "their  grasp  of  spiritual  things  is  frail."  And 
yet  we  stand  face  to  face  with  the  astounding  fact  that  no  church  in  Chris- 
tendom in  this  past  century  has  written  so  long  a  roll  of  martyred  foreign 
missionaries  as  the  Church  of  Christ  in  the  Pacific.  The  American  Con- 
gregational churches  furnish  one  foreign  missionary  for  every  ten  pastors  at 
home ;  and  those  that  have 
died  by  violence  in  foreign 
service  can  be  counted  on 
the  fingers.  The  South  Sea 
churches  have  sent  to  distant 
islands  one  pastor  out  of 
every  four  trained,  and  mar- 
tyrdom has  been  so  frequent 
that  the  church  never  kept 
count.  Again  and  again,  we 
come  upon  islanders  spring- 
ing at  one  leap  from  canni- 
balism to  triumphant  Chris- 
tian martyrdom  ;  and  on  even- 
page  we  read  of  new  converts 
turning  their  back  forever 
upon  all  they  know  of  home, 
to  carry  their  new-found  joy 
to  far-away,  bloodthirsty  sav- 
ages, fully  conscious  that  vio- 
lent death  may  be  their  only 
thanks. 

Dr.  John  G.  Paton  gives 
this  explanation:  "Our 
islanders,  having  little  to  dis- 
tract their  attention,  become 
intense  and  devoted  workers 

for  the  Lord  Jesus,  if  once  the  divine  passion  for  souls  stirs  within  them. 
Touched  with  the  mighty  impulses  of  Calvary,  and  undistracted  by  other 
claims,  thev,  almost  by  a  moral  necessity,  pour  all  the  currents  of  their 
being  into  religion  ;  and  show  an  apostolic  devotion  and  self-sacrifice  too 
seldom  seen  amid  the  thousand  clamoring  appeals  of  civilization." 

The  travel-story  of  Miss  Gordon  Cummings  bears  a  similar  testimony. 
Writing  of  the  beginnings  of  Christianity  in  the  larger  Fiji  Islands,  she  is 
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describing  the  departure  of  the  little  pioneer  band  of  eight  missionaries, 
from  tiny  Ono,  destined  to  cannibal  Fiji  r  44  The  parting  prayer  of  their 
Tonga  teacher  voiced  the  hearts  of  the  whole  church  :  4  They  go,  we  stay  ; 
according  to  Thy  will.  We  would  all  go,  thou  knowest,  to  make  known 
the  good  tidings.'  It  was  like  the  story  of  the  early  days  of  the  Church  ;  so 
wonderful  was  the  flood  of  light  and  love  poured  on  these  men  and  women 
of  Fiji.    Some  notes  of  the  prayers  and  exhortations  have  been  recorded, 

and  breathe  such  intensity  of  love 
and  devotion  as  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  look  for  only  in  the  lives 
of  great  saints." 

Something  suggests  a  divine 
example  in  the  story  Dr.  Paton 
tells  of  Namuri,  his  helper  on 
Tanna.  Namuri  had  come  from 
little  Aneityum,  that  island  no 
bigger  than  a  township,  that  has 
given  fifty  of  her  children  to  for- 
eign service.  Dr.  Paton  had 
warned  him  against  a  certain 
hazardous  risk,  but  he  had  an- 
swered :  44  The  same  God  that 
changed  me  from  what  I  was  can 
change  these  poor  Tannese  to 
love  and  serve  him.  I  cannot 
stay  away  from  them."  A  little 
later,  he  lay  dying  from  a  savage 
club,  and  Dr.  Paton  heard  him 
pray,  44  O  Lord  Jesus,  forgive 
youxg  max  of  new  guixea  them,  for   they  know  not  what 

they  are  doing." 

Not  only  have  the  islanders  the  impulse  of  the  missionary,  but  they  have 
a  genius  that  brings  quick  success  Where  native  missionaries  go,  they 
soon  find  a  harvest.  They  make  ideal  pioneer  evangelists.  They  under- 
stand the  people.  They  keep  close  to  the  Bible,  and  they  carry  their 
warrior  inheritance  over  into  their  gospel  work.  They  are  absolutely  fear- 
less, and  know  no  weariness.  Chalmers  tells  of  one  of  his  New  Guinea 
deacons,  who  accompanied  him  on  a  tour.  Their  shelter  one  night  was  a 
heathen  temple,  where  they  opened  service  at  sunset.  By  midnight  Chalmers 
was  worn  out,  and  went  to  bed  on  the  veranda,  leaving  Arnako,  his  com- 
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panion — recently  a  wild  robber  chief — still  telling  the  eager  crowd  inside  the 
temple  the  story  of  Christ  as  the  revealer  of  God's  love.  At  sunrise 
Chalmers  heard  him  still  talking,  now  quite  hoarse.  He  went  to  him  and 
said,  "  Arna,  have  you  been  at  it  all  night?"  "  Yes,  when  I  lay  down  they 
kept  asking  me  questions  about  Christ,  and  I  had  to  get  up  and  explain  ;  I 
wanted  them  to  know  all  about  him."  Arnako's  reward  was  that  before 
the  day  was  over  the  word  on 
every  lip  was:  "We  have 
heard  good  news.  We  shall 
strive  for  peace." 

The  marvel  of  the  whole 
record  of  South  Sea  missions 
is  the  way  in  which  God  has 
used  weak  things  to  confound 
the  mighty.  Again  and  again 
it  is  "the  seed  chance-sown, 
storm-driven."  As  Mrs.  Mont- 
gomery says,  "The  Tahitian 
church,  in  the  providence  of 
God,  was  the  seed-plot  for  the 
evangelization  of  the  islands  ;  " 
but  the  hundred-fold  fruitage 
proves  that  the  laborers  were 
guided  beyond  their  knowledge. 

Fauea,  of  Tonga,  was  wiser 
than  he  knew,  when  he  urged 
that  the  Samoans  be  taught 
simply  the  Bible,  and  then  left 
to  adjust  their  customs  them- 
selves. The  Bible,  in  whole  or 
part,  or  a  single  torn  leaf,  has 
been  indeed  the  sword  of  the 
Spirit  in  the  Pacific  Islands. 

The  method  of  work  has  always  been  that  of  the  old  motto  figured  in  the 
torch  passed  on  from  hand  to  hand.  Tonga  caught  the  light  from  Tahiti, 
and  passed  it  on  to  Fiji.  Fiji  sent  its  converts  to  New  Guinea,  and  as  fast 
as  they  fell  under  cannibal  clubs,  others  filled  the  ranks,  until  forty-one 
churches  of  Melanesia  owe  their  birth  to  Fiji  missionaries. 

John  Williams  took  a  little  band  of  Raratonga  Christians  to  Samoa  and 
left  them  there  alone  with  the  savages  for  two  years.    From  Samoa  have 
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gone,  as  a  result,  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  missionaries  to  other  islands. 
44  It  is  one  of  the  splendid  stories  of  the  church  universal,  how  these  Samo- 
ans,  just  raised  from  the  depths  of  heathenism,  again  and  again  took  up  the 
banner  as  it  fell  from  dying  hands,  and  pressed  on  to  conquer  blood-stained 
islands  for  their  crucified  Master." 

Island  converts  go  out  both  as  pioneers  and  as  assistants  of  white  mission- 
aries. The  best-known  heroes  have  been  those  who  went  alone,  but  almost 
every  European  missionary  can  tell  of  a  hero  helper  to  whom  he  owed 
much  of  his  usefulness,  if  not  his  life.  A  beautiful  example  is  the  one  of 
whom  Dr.  Paton  wrote  :  44  That  noble  old  soul,  Abraham,  from  Aneitvum, 

stood  by  me  as  an  angel  of  God 
in  sickness  and  danger.  He 
helped  me  to  the  last  inch  of 
strength  in  all  that  I  had  to  do. 
That  man  had  been  a  cannibal  in 
his  heathen  days.  In  trial  or  dan- 
ger, I  was  often  refreshed  by  that 
old  teacher's  prayers  as  I  used  to 
be  by  the  prayers  of  my  saintly 
father  in  my  childhood's  home." 

A  noble  illustration  of  a  Poly- 
nesian fitted  for  all  three  types  of 
service,  the  assistant,  the  pioneer 
evangelist  and  the  supervisor,  is 
found  in  John  Williams'  convert, 
Papeiha.  High  up  on  the  roll 
of  heroes  belongs  his  name,  this 
dark-skinned  saviour  of  two  islands.  Sent  out  from  his  own  home  church 
in  Raiatea  to  a  distant,  savage  island,  with  one  helper,  he  brought,  in 
eighteen  months,  a  population  of  two  thousand  to  Christianity.  When 
he  taught  the  natives  to  mix  sand  with  burnt  coral  to  plaster  their  new 
church,  the  people  cried,  44  Wonderful,  wonderful!  The  very  stones  in 
the  sea  and  the  sand  on  the  shore  become  a  good  property  in  the  hands 
of  those  who  worship  the  true  God  and  regard  his  word!"  A  little  later 
he  accompanied  Williams  as  interpreter  on  his  Columbus  quest  for  the  island 
of  Raratonga,  where  they  planned  to  leave  a  little  band  of  teachers.  When 
the  fierce  Islanders  drove  off  the  teachers,  Papeiha  begged  to  be  allowed  to 
stay  there  alone,  with  his  Xew  Testament  for  company.  In  twelve  months 
this  terrible  island  renounced  idolatry,  and  entered  on  a  career  of  Christian 
service  so  marvelous  that  Williams  could  write:  44  Even  Tahiti  is  not  to  be 
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compared  with  Raratonga."  In  his  later  years  Papeiha  had  the  care  of  a 
school  of  five  hundred  converts. 

There  are  several  great  mission-training  institutions  on  the  islands,  sup- 
ported and  largely  manned  by  natives,  from  which,  for  sixty  years,  has 
poured  a  steady  stream  of  enthusiastic  workers  into  the  44  Regions  Beyond." 
Beside  Papeiha's  famous  school  at  Raratonga,  stand  two  others  of  equal 
fame,  Coleridge  Patteson's  School,  now  at  Norfolk  Island,  from  which  hun- 
dreds of  workers  have  gone  into  the  Milanesian  field  of  the  C.  M.  S.  ;  and 
the  splendid  institution  at  Malua,  wholely  supported  by  the  Samoans,  from 
which  two  thousand  trained  workers  have  gone  out,  many  of  them  to  be 
heroic  pioneers  among  the  cannibals  of  the  Xew  Hebrides  and  New  Guinea. 

But  Islanders  do  not  always  wait  for  a  diploma  from  a  training  school. 
Pao,  the  famous  sailor-boy  convert,  had  been  only  four  months  in  school  at 
Raratonga,  when  the  call  came  for  a  pioneer  at  Lifu,  a  cannibal  island  three 
thousand  miles  westward.  He  begged  to  go  and  when  the  teacher  said, 
liYou  must  learn  before  you  can  teach,"  he  answered,  "It  is  true,  I  don't 
know  much,  but  I  know  who  Jesus  Christ  is.  Let  me  go  and  tell  that,  and 
you  can  send  others  after  me  to  teach  the  other  things."  The  glorious 
sequel  and  the  romantic  preface  to  the  story  are  too  long  to  repeat  here. 
The  whole  is  told  in  Pierson's  new  book,  Pacific  Islanders. 

Another  illustration  of  a  man  who  did  what  he  could,  is  the  story  Williams 
tells  of  finding  a  group  at  worship  on  a  Samoan  island  where  no  teacher 
lived.  When  he  asked  the  group  who  taught  them,  a  man  answered,  "  I 
do.  I  go  in  my  canoe  to  the  other  island  and  get  some  religion  which 
I  carefully  bring  home  and  give  to  the  people  ;  and  when  that  is  gone,  I 
take  my  canoe  and  fetch  some  more." 

Not  men  alone,  but  women  as  well,  have  made  the  supreme  sacrifice  for 
love  of  Christ.  Opatinia,  the  princess-missionary  to  the  Mortlocks,  took  a 
step  no  easier  than  it  would  have  been  for  the  girl-queen  Victoria  to  leave 
Buckingham  Palace  for  a  mission  station  in  Madagascar.  Hundreds  of 
Polynesian  Christian  wives  have  accompanied  their  husbands  to  exile  as 
joyfully  as  ever  did  an  American  wife. 

All  this  goes  to  prove  that  neither  the  burden  of  evangelization  of  the 
Pacific  Islands,  nor  the  glory  of  its  success  rests  wholly  upon  the  Anglo- 
Saxon.  And  yet  the  native  lacks  a  characteristic  pre-eminent  among 
Anglo-Saxons,  the  instinct  of  organization.  For  that  reason  now,  as  in  the 
days  of  John  Williams  and  his  "  Messenger  of  Peace,"  though  God  "  wins 
these  natives  as  pioneers  of  the  gospel,  yet  the  vessels  that  take  them,  and 
the  men  that  train  and  guide  them,  will  still  for  some  time  to  come,  be 
Europeans." 
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TWO  WINTER  TOURS  IN  SUNNY  JAPAN 

BY  MRS.  J.    H.  PETTEE 

[Mrs.  Pettee,  formerly  Miss  Belle  Wilson,  went  with  her  husband  to  Japan  in 
1878,  and,  with  the  exception  of  two  furloughs,  when  she  was  busy  among  the  women 
in  America,  she  has  given  all  the  years  to  varied  and  devoted  service  in  the  Sunrise 
Kingdom.] 

WE  three,  the  Edison  phonograph,  my  husband  and  myself,  have  been 
a-missionarying  again.  The  thirteen  days' trip  with  thirty  speeches, 
which  we  had  together  in  the  Tottori  field  in  late  November,  was  so  much 
of  a  success  that  we  voted  unanimously  to  try  it  in  Hyuga  in  February  for 
three  weeks  ;  two  trips,  very  like  and  yet  very  unlike. 

In  the  first  place,  the  weather  in  both  trips  was  a  disappointment.  In 
the  "  shady  mountain  road"  of  the  west  coast  we  expected  rain  and  bad 
roads,  but  our  sunny  skies,  mild  days  and  starlit  nights  were  so  unusual 
there  in  November,  that  the  various  evangelists  declared  Mrs.  Pettee  had 
brought  the  sunshine  in  her  suit  case  ;  and  certain  it  was  "  Pettee  luck"  was 
with  us  .  all  the  way,  even  though  once  we  had  to  walk  through  two  inches 
of  snow  and  slush  in  crossing  a  mountain  pass. 

But  Hyuga  !  Why  we  went  south  to  the  island  of  Kyushu  to  escape  the 
cold  winds  and  rains  of  February  on  the  main  island  ;  and  we  met  a  rough 
sea  that  rocked  and  tossed  us  for  several  hours,  cold  such  as  Hyuga  seldom 
knows,  a  snowstorm  such  as  comes  only  once  in  twenty  years.  In  the  inns 
I  lived  in  sweater  and  wadded  Eton  jacket,  and  put  on  raincoat  and  golf 
cape  when  I  went  out. 

The  modes  of  travel  were  entirely  different.  Through  the  Tottori  field 
with  two  men  to  each  jinrikisha  we  climbed  mountains,  often  rising  abruptly 
from  the  sea;  descended  into  narrow  valleys;  crossed  wide  plains;  our 
plucky,  sturdy  pullers  making  light  of  the  foreigners  and  their  impedimenta ; 
the  latter  no  joke,  for  the  phonograph  means  from  four  to  six  pieces,  the 
machine,  the  horn,  the  rods,  the  boxes  of  records,  all  requiring  more  room 
and  more  careful  handling  than  a  baby.  I  have  traveled  here  with  both  and 
I  know. 

But  Hyuga,  with  not  even  the  beginning  of  a  railroad,  which  we  found 
indeed  in  the  Tottori  region — where  we  had  the  unique  experience  of  walking 
through  a  half-mile  tunnel  with  the  builder  of  the  road — Hyuga  still  clings 
to  the  das/ia,  a  nondescript  stage,  its  black  box  of  a  body  mounted  on  four 
heavy  wheels,  with  seats  on  two  sides,  the  driver  and  luggage  filling  the 
front,  a  curved  roof  a  few  inches  above  the  passengers'  heads,  mournful 
black  curtains  with  a  faded  red  lining  shutting  in  the  front,  back  and  sides. 
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or  flopping  in  the  breeze,  drawn  by  a  shaggy  pony  who  never  saw  a  curry- 
comb, and  whose  harness  is  a  strange  mixture  of  rope,  rusty  iron,  wood  and 
stuffed  rags,  even  an  occasional  blue  towel  tied  with  a  string  in  lieu  of  a 
collar.  Faster  than  a  jinrikisha?  Yes.  More  comfortable?  Well,  that 
depends.  When  two  good-sized  Americans  are  sandwiched  in  with  four 
Japanese  so  that  one  wishes  he  had  no  legs,  and  the  vehicle  sways  and  jolts 
and  jounces,  one  thinks  regretfully  of  the  slower  man  carriage,  or  even 
slower  and  easier  palanquin.  But  the  old  post  road  through  Hyuga  is  fine  ; 
and  as  we  skirted  the  hills,  not  climbed  them,  we  went  at  a  faster  rate  over 
longer  distances,  but  we  missed  the  grand  mountain  and  ocean  views  of  the 
west  coast,  though  we  went  through  rows  of  fine  cryptomerias  and  bamboo 


ROWS  OF  TEA  BUSHES 

groves,  with  here  and  there  brown  rice  fields,  or  the  green  winter  wheat,, 
or  wide  stretches  of  uncultivated  moor. 

Villages  are  more  frequent,  though  the  houses  have  a  less  prosperous  air 
than  in  the  north  ;  long  rows  of  them  stand  with  their  gable  ends  to  the 
street ;  the  paper  windows  are  smoked  and  dirty,  often  torn,  and  even  the 
glass  windows  are  usually  cracked  and  pasted  together  with  bits  of  paper 
cut  in  fantastic  shapes. 

The  Hyuga  children,  as  they  hang  onto  our  stage  behind  on  their  way 
to  or  from  school,  are  dirty  and  often  ragged.  Bath  houses  are  scarce  and 
far  between,  and  soap  and  water  seemed  an  utter  stranger  to  the  faces, 
hands  and  feet  of  the  boys  who  followed  us  at  the  top  of  their  speed.  But 
the  physique  of  these  Hyuga  young  women  is  noticeably  fine  ;  these  farmer 
lassies,  tall,  straight  limbed,  full  chested,  their  bright  eyes  and  red  lips- 
smiling  out  from  under  the  blue  towel  that  crowns  their  graceful  heads, 
walk  along  swinging  easily  from  their  shoulders  a  third  of  the  load  their 
pony  fetches  behind  them.    The  women  of  Hyuga  are  the  burden  bearers,. 
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even  little  girls  carrying  their  loads,  two  baskets  slung  on  a  pole  over  the 
tiny  shoulders,  and  wrinkled,  toothless  old  grannies  with  similar  baskets, 
often  of  sweet  potatoes  or  the  huge  radish  for  which  this  region  is  famous. 

The  women  of  the  "  shady  mountain  road  "  work  indoors  at  the  loom  and 
the  shop  and  the  needle.  There  are  more  girls  in  the  red  skirt  of  the 
scholar,  more  women  who  read  and  think  and  send  their  daughters  over 
the  mountains  to  school.  But  when  the  people  gather  for  an  evening  meet- 
ing in  church  or  chapel  or  schoolhouse,  or  even  in  the  home  of  a  Christian, 
they  are  much  the  same.  The  boys  and  girls  of  the  Sunday  school,  from 
thirty  to  a  hundred  as  the  case  may  be,  the  Christians,  the  inquirers  and 
many  others  called  in  by  the  song  of  this  wonderful  "  preserving  sound 
machine,"  linger  to  hear  the  foreigners  talk  of  the  44  Jesus-Way,"  even  the 
children,  sleepy-eyed  and  tired,  refusing  to  go  till  the  service  which  began 
at  seven  closes  about  ten  with  the  singing  of  the  national  anthem,  young 
and  old,  Japanese  and  American,  following  or  rather  drowning  out  the  sweet 
voice  of  Kuzuoka,  the  Japanese  singer  of  New  York.  There  is  the  same 
thoughtfulness,  the  same  seeking  after  truth,  the  same  desire  for  righteous- 
ness among  the  fisher  folk,  the  railroad-making  coolies,  the  woodcutters 
of  the  mountains  on  the  north  side  of  the  main  island,  as  among  the  farmers 
and  fishers  of  eastern  Kyushu.  Crowded  houses  and  earnest  attention  every- 
where, and  in  many  places  here  and  there  we  hear  of  great  ingatherings, 
the  direct  result  of  days  and  weeks  of  concentrated  effort,  but  the  indirect 
outcome  of  years  of  patient  seed  sowing  and  tending  by  the  faithful  few. 

The  inns  of  the  two  sections  are  virtually  the  same,  entrance  often  through 
the  dark  and  smoky  kitchen,  up  one  or  two  flights  of  slippery,  winding, 
ladder-like  stairs,  at  the  foot  of  which  shoes  must  be  discarded,  a  room 
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more  or  less  clean,  nothing  in  it  but  the  soft,  white  matting,  and  a  brazier  of 
wood  or  bronze  or  porcelain,  as  the  case  may  be,  into  which  the  little  maid, 
more  or  less  untidy  as  to  her  hair  and  general  appearance,  puts  a  few  blazing 
coals  and  a  tiny  iron  tea  kettle.  The  same  tray  of  teacups  and  box  of 
sweets  appears,  and  later  on  the  meal  on  tiny  lacquer  tables  in  doll-like 
cups  and  bowls,  and  with  the  fresh  wooden  chopsticks  which  each  guest 
breaks  apart,  and  which  once  used  are  thrown  away. 

The  food,  too,  is  much  the  same,  rice,  eggs,  raw  fish,  a  bit  of  fish  in  the 
water  it  was  boiled  in,  called  by  courtesy  soup,  a  dish  of  steaming  hot 
vegetables  and  fish  cooked  in  an  egg,  and  bean  curd  custard,  now  and  then 
an  Irish  stew  hot  with  pepper  or  curry.  It  is  good  fare  but  monotonous. 
The  beds  are  the  same  everywhere,  two  or  three  dark  quilts  spread  on  the 
floor,  and  the  "  hotel  sheet,"  rather  less  than  more  clean. 

Sandwiched  in  between  strenuous  days  of  travel  and  successive  nights  of 
long  and  late  meetings  were  a  delightful  few  days  in  the  homes  of  the  mis- 
sionaries in  the  center  of  each  field.  We  struck  Tottori.  on  Thanksgiving 
Day,  and  a  royal  feast  was  waiting  us  in  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bennett, 
who  have  recently  gone  there  to  reopen  the  station  temporarily  closed  for 
lack  of  missionaries.  This  one  year  Kobe  College  has  loaned  them  two  of 
her  teachers,  Miss  De  Forest  and  Mrs.  Walker,  just  finishing  language 
examinations  and  getting  a  bit  of  experience  in  the  life  and  work  of  one  of 
the  lonely  out-stations.  After  the  one  play  day  there  were  meetings  galore, 
for  the  church,  for  the  students,  boys  and  girls,  for  women  and  children  and 
Sunday-school  teachers. 

And  in  Miyazaki  we  had  a  few  days  at  the  delightful,  hospitable  home  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Olds,  where  the  sunshine  radiates  from  two-year-old  Irving, 
a  handsome,  bonny  boy,  and  which  shelters  also  Miss  Gulick,  the  head  and 
center  of  the  work  for  women  and  girls  for  miles  around,  and  Mr.  Clark, 
the  indefatigable,  whose  wife  is  in  Oberlin  with  their  children.  There  were 
meetings  there  also  for  young  and  old,  men  and  women,  and  in  both  north 
and  south,  the  same  crying  need  for  more  missionary  women  who  can  give 
time  and  strength  to  these  backward  regions,  ten  years  or  more  behind  such 
centers  as  Tokyo,  Kyoto,  Kobe  and  other  cities  and  towns  on  Japan's  trunk 
line  of  railway. 

You  college  girls  of  America,  with  your  music,  your  kindergarten  train- 
ing, your  Bible  study,  your  knowledge  of  all  that  makes  life  worth  the  living, 
can't  you  hear  this  call  to  "come  over  and  help  us?" 

We  came  home  by  way  of  Uwajima,  the  beautiful,  where  Miss  Judson 
"  held  the  fort"  alone  year  after  year,  till  called  back  to  Matsuyama  by  the 
greater  needs  of  the  schools  there. 
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High  winds,  rough  seas  and  snow-crowned  hills  gave  us  a  cold,  belated 
disagreeable  trip  over  the  Inland  Sea,  and  we  were  glad  to  take  refuge  for 
the  Sunday  in  Matsuyama,  with  our  "home  folk,"  the  Warrens,  in  their 
pretty  New  England  home.  Thanks  to  Miss  Judson's  untiring  zeal  the  girls' 
school  and  night  school,  with  their  repaired  buildings,  have  taken  on  a  new 
lease  of  life,  and  Miss  Parmelee's  Home  for  Factory  Girls  seems  more 
prosperous  in  some  ways  than  ever. 

One  more  picture  from  each  section  and  I  am  done.  A  November  day 
in  the  quaint  town  of  Yumiira  (hot-water  village),  in  the  hills  of  the  west 
coast,  where  we  were  met  by  Dr.  Takagaki,  a  living  representative  of  the 
immortal,  beloved,  wScotch  physician  in  The  Bo?inie  Brier  Bush.  Its 
charm,  aside  from  its  growing  interest  in  the  "  Jesus-way,"  is  its  ten-foot 
square,  hot- water  bed  on  the  brink  of  the  river,  where  the  water  bubbles  up 
in  dozens  of  places  ;  and  in  this  furiously  boiling  water  pot  were  baskets  of 
wheat  or  vegetables  or  crabs  (bigger  than  American  lobsters)  cooking  away 
while  their  owners  went  about  their  business,  only  returning  at  the  proper 
time  to  fish  them  out. 

I  watched  one  little  maid  whose  tender  hands  dreaded  the  plunge  into  the 
toiling  water,  and  after  several  ineffectual  attempts  at  getting  the  edge  of  the 
handleless  basket  above  water,  a  dear  old  grandmother  near  by,  with  one 
deft  touch  of  her  practiced  fingers,  brought  up  the  rim  of  the  basket,  and  as 
that  quickly  cooled  in  the  sharp,  frosty  air,  the  little  maid  took  it  with  a 
smiling  thank  you  and  carried  it  off  steaming  hot. 

All  day  long  and  night,  too,  Mother  Nature  keeps  her  pot  boiling  for  her 
mountain  children.  Rice  takes  on  a  flavor  of  sulphur  which  even  these 
simple  villagers  object  to,  but  wheat,  afterwards  mixed  with  rice  cooked  in 
the  home  kitchen,  seems  only  improved  by  its  novel  boiling. 

On  a  rainy  Sunday  afternoon  in  February,  after  two  morning  services  at 
the  little  church  in  Takanabe,  we  took  stage  for  a  five-mile  ride  up,  up  all 
the  way  to  the  hill-top  where  the  Okayama  orphanage  has  its  farm. 

Fifteen  years  ago  Mr.  Ishii,  Superintendent  of  the  orphanage,  with  some 
others,  bought  a  large  tract  of  wild  land  on  this  upland  moor.  Gradually  a 
part  of  it  has  been  brought  under  cultivation  under  the  leadership  of  some  of 
the  orphanage  graduates,  trained  farmers;  and  now  there  is  a  small  colony 
of  fifty  boys  at  work  there,  raising  their  own  sweet  potatoes,  rice  and  buck- 
wheat. 

Roughly  built,  straw-thatched  cottages  which  shelter  them,  and  a  school- 
house,  which  is  scarcely  more  than  roof,  floor  and  paper  windows,  stand  in 
one  clearing  ;  in  another  are  the  office,  barns  and  home  of  Horige,  the  farmer, 
and  his  wife,  both  orphan  waifs  of  years  ago,  and  their  four  little  ones.  His 
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seven  years'  experience  in  farming  on  Formosa  stand  him  in  good  stead  now. 

Within  five  minutes'  walk  are  three  more  houses,  two  of  them  just  built, 
largely  with  their  own  hands,  by  the  two  young  men  who  are  just  fetching 
home  their  brides  from  the  orphanage  at  Okayama,  the  parent  home  of  them 
all.    Nowhere  have  we  had  a  warmer  or  more  royal  welcome. 

Tha  rain  turned  to  snow  and  dear  little  Mrs.  Horige,  one  of  my  "  daugh- 
ters "  in  the  days  gone  by,  spent  all  her  time  and  strength  in  making  us 
warm,  and  feeding  us  with  the  best  of  the  farm,  besides  the  luxuries  brought 
from  the  city. 

A  service  in  the  schoolhouse  for  the  boys,  among  whom  I  found  many 
familiar  faces,  was  followed  in  the  evening  by  a  Bible  talk  to  the  heads  of 
the  farm,  the  office,  the  school  and  the  cottages,  to  which  the  nine  "  big 
boys  "  came.  At  the  close  the  school-teacher  asked  to  be  baptized.  It  was 
a  tender,  touching  service,  and  we  "  thanked  God  and  took  courage"  as  we 
crawled  into  our  quilts  on  the  floor  an  hour  later,  and  fell  asleep  listening 
to  the  pounding  of  the  surf  on  the  cliffs  five  miles  away. 


A  VI5IT  TO  A  WAY5IDL  5HRINL 

BY   MRS.   FLORENCE  HARTT  HAZEN 

[Mrs.  Hazen,  then  Miss  Hartt,  went  to  India  in  1900,  and  took  tne  charge  of  the 
great  boarding  school  for  girls  in  Ahmednagar,  a  position  she  held  till  her  marriage 
in  1906.] 

EVER  since  the  year  1890  small  feet  have  been  tramping  over  the  short 
half  mile  that  lies  between  the  boys'  mission  compound  and  the  station 
school.  Shall  we  take  an  imaginary  trip  over  this  way,  and  see  if  we  can- 
not get  a  glimpse,  with  the  "  eye  of  our  minds,"  of  some  of  the  sights  along 
the  highway  that  have  grown  so  familiar  to  our  small  army  of  boys,  thatthev 
hardly  see  them  at  all  as  they  tramp  back  and  forth  four,  five  and  even  six 
times  a  day. 

After  leaving  the  gate  of  the  compound,  if  we  take  the  short  way,  the  road 
will  take  us  down  into  a  regular  44  thank-you-ma'am,"  but,  after  climbing 
the  steep  little  hillock  on  the  farther  side,  we  shall  find  nothing  further  to 
impede  our  progress.  The  trees  and  foliage  to  be  seen  along  this  road  are 
such  as  may  be  seen  along  any  highway  in  this  region.  The  tall  and  grace- 
ful nimb  tree,  that  divests  itself  of  foliage  every  February  and  then  loses  no 
time  in  putting  forth  new  ones,  the  wide-spreading  banyan,  with  its  roots 
waving  in  the  air,  often  in  a  vain  endeavor  to  reach  mother  earth,  the  ugly, 
but  useful  cactus  hedges,  are  familiar  to  all  who  know  anything  of  this  part 
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of  India.  On  the  left  we  see  the  compound  that  contains  the  girls'  school, 
and  catch  a  faint  glimpse  of  the  Harding  bungalow  through  the  surrounding 
foliage.  Passing  on,  we  come  next  to  the  government  offices,  with  the  col- 
lector's compound  just  opposite,  both  compounds  bounded  by  substantial 
stone  walls,  built  by  famine  labor  during  the  recent  famine.  Going  on 
further  until  within  about  fifty  yards  of  the  little  lane  to  the  right,  that  leads 
into  the  school  buildings,  we  come  to  a  small,  rectangular  space  that  has 
been  cut  right  out  of  the  compound  that  contains  the  government  offices. 

Lest  the  "  eye  of  our  mind,"  unassisted,  would  not  be  able  to  do  justice  to 
this  curious  old  shrine  contained  in  this  enclosure,  the  accompanying  picture 


A   HINDU  SHRINE 

has  been  given.  This  shrine,  at  which  some  sixteen  thousand  people  in  this 
city  are  said  to  worship,  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  "  meeting  place  of  the 
teachers."  It  is  so  called  from  a  meeting  which  is  said  to  have  taken  place, 
at  this  spot,  eight  hundred  years  ago  between  two  famous  Gurus.  One  of 
these  Gurus  is  believed  to  have  been  an  incarnation  of  the  sacred  ox  that 
stands  before  Shiva  in  Kailos  (the  abode  of  Shiva).  This  ox,  by  the  way, 
is  said  to  be  Shiva's  own  son. 

At  first  sight  the  picture  may  seem  something  of  a  puzzle,  for  it  is  hard  to 
see  anything  in  it  that  may  be  deemed  an  object  of  worship.  It  is  nothing 
less  than  the  black  stone  in  the  center  of  the  low  stone  enclosure,  decorated 
with  flowers  and  chalk  drawings.    All  this  decorating  is  done  every  day  in 
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the  morning  and  evening  when  the  priest,  whose  hereditary  right  it  is,  comes 
over  from  the  great  temple  in  the  midst  of  the  tank,  to  worship  and  attend 
to  his  priestly  duties.  In  the  grass  hut,  to  the  left,  lives  his  servant,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  keep  guard  all  day.  Now  this  stone  is  worshiped  most  devoutly 
by  this  large  number  of  people,  because  it  is  believed  that  God  is  working  a 
miracle  through  this  ordinary  looking  black  stone.  The  people  believe  that 
in  eight  hundred  years  it  has  grown  from  a  tiny  stone  to  quite  a  respectable 
size,  and  that  its  circumference  increases  every  year  by  the  size  of  a  sesame. 
This  is  the  story  their  priest  tells  them,  so  of  course  it  must  be  true.  Who 
would  ever  doubt  the  word  of  a  priest? 

However,  our  senior  missionary  tells  a  different  story.  She  says  she  can 
remember  as  far  back  as  thirty  years  when  the  stone  was  very  small,  show- 
ing only  a  tiny  surface  above  the  ground,  and  when  but  very  little  attention 
was  paid  to  it.  One  day,  one  of  the  Bible  women  came  to  her  with  a  very 
troubled  face,  and  said  that  it  was  being  commonly  reported  that  the  stone 
was  growing,  and  asked  if  it  could  be  true.  When  the  missionary  pointed 
out  how  industriously  the  earth  was  being  swept  away  from  around  the 
alleged  marvel,  the  Christian  worker  was  satisfied  that  the  story  was  but  a 
clever  device  on  the  part  of  the  priest  to  deceive  the  people.  The  explana- 
tion of  its  slowly  increasing  size,  given  by  one  of  our  Christian  teachers  the 
other  day  in  an  object  lesson  on  oil,  is  also  no  doubt  true.  He  said  that  the 
oil  with  which  it  is  so  lavishly  anointed  twice  a  day,  thickens  and  causes  it 
quite  naturally  to  enlarge  its  borders. 

This  is  an  example  of  how  shrines  gradually  grow  in  fame  and  sanctity  in 
India,  until  finally  it  becomes  a  place  of  pilgrimage,  and  many  devotees  come 
long  distances  to  worship  and  make  offerings.  Then  after  many  years,  when 
sufficient  offerings  have  been  received,  a  temple  is  built  over  the  sacred'place 
and  it  becomes  a  renowned  place  of  worship.  It  is  true  that  such  tales 
would  not  be  swallowed  by  educated  men  in  toto,  but  it  is  also  too  true  that 
among  the  masses  of  the  people  such  absurd  stories  find  all  too  ready  cre- 
dence. Those  gifted  in  reading  the  signs  of  the  time  cannot  but  feel  that 
our  rapidly  growing  Christian  community  is  the  leaven  finally  destined  to 
leaven  all  this  mass  of  ignorance  and  superstition. 


A  young  evangelist  in  Central  Africa  said  recently:  u  I  wish  to  tell  you 
that  I  have  so  many  coming  to  me,  inquiring  about  walking  in  the  path  of 
Jesus,  from  my  own  and  other  villages,  that  I  have  hardly  time  to  eat  my 
porridge." 
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MISSIONARY  LETTERS 

SPAIN 

Miss  Bushee,  one  of  our  missionaries,  who  is  a  teacher  in  the  International  Insti- 
tute for  girls  in  Madrid,  shows  us  that  Spanish  girls  are  not  so  unlike  American  : — 

Misses  Bidwell  and  Knowlton  have  the  charge  of  the  English,  now  that 
Miss  Page  is  away.  The  girls  are  doing  very  well  in  that  language,  and 
the  English  tables  help  on  a  great  deal.  In  the  morning  I  sit  with  fourteen 
at  breakfast,  who  have  studied  it  enough  to  put  together  sentences,  but 
cannot  talk  fluently.  I  have  said  that  each  one  must  say  at  least  six  sen- 
tences every  morning  before  leaving  the  table  ;  and  sometimes  when  they 
say  that  they  have  spoken  only  five,  I  tell  them  they  must  stay  and  think  of 
another.  Sometimes  they  think  very  quickly,  and  will  come  out  with  a 
sentence  like  this,  "I  have  said  five  sentences;  may  I  go?"  Of  course 
that  makes  the  sixth,  and  they  are  allowed  to  leave. 

There  are  some  fine  courses  of  lectures  in  the  Atheneum  this  year  on 
history,  and  a  number  of  girls  have  attended.  It  is  one  of  the  great  privi- 
leges of  being  here  in  Madrid,  that  we  can  have  the  lectures,  concerts  and 
museums.  My  Bible  class  of  children  is  studying  the  stories  of  the  life  of 
Christ ;  and  they  write  out  in  little  books  some  of  the  principal  events,  and 
then  paste  in  the  little  pictures  ;  and  I  have  taken  some  already  to  the  art 
gallery  to  see  how  the  great  painters  have  illustrated  the  life  of  Christ.  As 
a  number  of  them  are  Catholics,  it  makes  them  feel  that  we  do  not  teach 
anything  so  vesy  dreadful  after  all ;  for  some  of  the  Catholics  have  very 
strange  ideas  about  us — that  we  do  not  believe  in  Christ,  nor  in  half  the 
teachings  of  the  Bible. 

One  of  the  girls  united  with  the  church  in  January,  and  some  five  or  six 
more  expect  to  in  April.  There  will  be  hardly  any  of  the  older  girls  left 
who  are  not  church  members  and  real  Christians.  Sometimes  we  have 
found  out  that  the  two  things  are  not  the  same. 

We  are  wondering  what  the  future  will  bring  to  us  here,  for  there  seems 
to  be  a  reaction  now  against  liberal  ideas.  Since  the  Conservatives  came  in 
it  has  been  noticed.  We  hear  that  two  or  three  prominent  Protestant  fam- 
ilies have  been  told  to  move  on  account  of  their  religion  ;  and  in  the  elec- 
tions not  long  ago  some  parts  of  the  city  went  much  stronger  for  the 
reactionary  part}*  than  for  a  long  time  before.  We  hope  it  will  not  affect 
us,  or  that  we  shall  be  turned  out  of  our  house  here.  It  might  be  difficult 
to  find  such  a  good  place  again. 
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EUROPEAN  TURKEY 

Miss  Cole,  who,  with  Miss  Matthews,  has  charge  of  the  girls'  boarding  school  at 

Monastir,  gives  us  a  touch  of  personal  and  school  conditions  : — 
» 

When  the  very  cold  weather  set  in  my  malaria  left  me,  and  I  have  been 
very  well  all  winter  ;  but  for  a  week  now  it  has  come  again,  and  I  feel  a 
lack  of  ambition.  It  shows  itself  every  morning  at  just  ten  o'clock,  and 
lasts  until  after  lunch  at  twelve.  Fortunately  I  have  no  classes  after  recess 
mornings,  so  do  not  need  to  give  up  any  of  my  school  duties  because  of  it ; 
but  it  is  very  annoying,  nevertheless,  for  during  the  chill  I  am  very  sleepy, 
and  generally  have  to  give  up  and  sleep  for  an  hour,  until  the  cold  stage 
passes.  It  seems  to  make  no  difference  how  well  I  am  while  away  oh  my 
vacations,  as  soon  as  I  reach  Monastir,  out  it  comes.  I  am  only  thankful 
that  I  can  still  keep  on  working  ;  and  the  fact  that  I  am  yet  so  strong  shows 
what  a  good  constitution  I  started  out  with.  I  am  beginning  to  understand 
why  so  many  of  the  people  here  have  so  little  vitality.  This  44  secret 
fever,"  as  it  is  called  here,  is  sufficient  to  take  all  the  life  out  of  a  person  ; 
then,  too,  the  majority  of  the  people  here  never  leave  their  homes  for  any 
change  whatever. 

The  spirit  of  our  school  has  been  lovely  all  the  year.  The  girl  who  was 
sent  out  last  year  returned  this  year,  and  has  shown  by  her  conduct  that  her 
repentance  was  genuine.  One  of  the  boarders,  our  servant  girl  Evanthia — 
for  whom  prayers  had  been  offered  for  ten  years — and  one  of  our  little  day 
scholars,  joined  the  church  two  months  ago.  Our  Sunday  night  meetings 
have  been  full  of  earnestness  on  the  part  of  the  girls  ;  and  Miss  Matthews 
says  the  meetings  of  the  two  Endeavor  Societies  have  been  unusually  good. 
We  are  very  thankful  for  our  new  pastor,  who  came  to  us  last  summer. 
He  is  a  deeply  spiritual  man,  and  wins  all  hearts  by  his  beautiful  Christlike 
character.  His  wife  is  also  very  sweet  and  sensible,  and  a  great  help  among 
the  women  of  the  church. 

EASTERN  TURKEY 

Miss  Daniels,  principal  of  the  girls'  department  in  Euphrates  College  in  Harpoot, 
looks  at  all  her  work  from  the  missionary  standpoint : — 

I  feel  more  and  more  strongly  that  the  work  done  for  the  village  girls  is 
the  most  important  part  of  our  work.  The  workers  are  from  the  villages, 
usually.  They  understand  the  needs,  as  the  city  girls  cannot ;  and,  when 
earnest  and  consecrated,  they  do  a  splendid  work  in  uplifting  their  own 
people. 

Since  I  took  charge  of  the  boarding  department  we  have  never  run  be- 
hind.   I  am  a  little  afraid  this  year,  as  everything  is  so  high.    All  the 
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money  that  I  have  to  use  for  apparatus,  books,  refurnishings,  etc.,  is  the 
sum  that  you  appropriate  for  "school  material."  With  such  a  large  school, 
you  can  see  that  every  year  many  things  are  needed.  For  instance,  just 
now  we  need  new  maps.  We  must  have  them  for  use  this  autumn.  I 
think  that  I  shall  order  them  and  trust  for  the  money.  We  are  trying 
harder  and  harder  to  raise  the  standard  of  our  school,  and  to  prepare  our 
students  better  for  work  in  the  outside  field.  Most  of  our  teachers  are  really 
enthusiastic  in  their  work.  I  fear  that  we  shall  lose  several  this  year,  as 
America  is  calling,  with  many  attractions. 

Yes,  the  Lord  has  given  me  a  great  opportunity  ;  and  I  am  grateful  to 
him  for  leading  me  to  Harpoot.  This  year  I  take  my  meals — dinners — at 
the  school.  We  missionaries  dine  at  S-3°i  and  the  girls  dine  at  5.  If  I  eat 
with  the  missionaries  I  cannot  come  back  to  the  school  till  evening  study 
hour  has  begun.  When  I  eat  here,  I  have  an  hour  at  least  that  I  can  use 
for  talks  with  individuals.  This  hour  is  the  happiest  time  of  the  day,  and  I 
hope  the  most  profitable. 

Miss  Emma  Barnum,  who  has  just  become  the  wife  of  Rev.  H.  H.  Riggs,  President 
of  Euphrates  College,  gives  a  glimpse  of  her  work,  and  expresses  the  need  which 
missionaries  often  feel : — 

I  am  president  of  the  Women's  Missionary  Meeting.  We  had  the 
"Jews  "for  our  subject  last  Wednesday.  We  had  the  meeting  here,  but 
it  was  a  bitter  cold  day,  so  there  was  not  as  large  an  attendance  as  we  had 
hoped  for.  However,  more  than  forty  came  and  they  seemed  deeply  inter- 
ested. I  had  six  of  the  orphan  girls  read  short  papers  which  I  had  pre- 
pared. They  are  helping  to  pay  the  salary  of  a  Bible  woman  in  India. 
They  had  a  letter  from  her  last  year  which  pleased  them  very  much. 

You  need  to  pray  for  us  very  much,  for  with  our  great  rush  of  work — 
much  of  it  important  routine  work —  there  is  great  danger  of  our  losing  the 
close  touch  with  the  Master,  and  so  failing  to  have  the  power,  without  which 
the  work  is  really  such  a  failure.  The  great  trouble  is  that  in  the  swing  and 
enthusiasm  of  the  work,  we  do  not  realize  that  we  have  not  got  it,  until 
there  is  a  sudden  revelation.  If  the  worker  was  the  only  one  to  suffer,  but 
it  is  such  deep  pain  to  realize  that  the  work  we  love  has  suffered  through 
us.    Mav  God  forgive  us  for  not  being  always  strong. 

CEYLON 

Dr.  Curr  has  charge  of  the  hospital  for  women  and  children  in  Inuvil,  and  she 
writes  : — 

We  are  very  busy,  nearly  fifty  hospital  patients  in  the  hospital  just  now, 
besides  the  dispensary  and  village  work.    Drs.  Creegan  and  Hitchcock 
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were  very  much  pleased  with  our  work  here  and  congratulated  us.  Per- 
haps you  would  like  to  hear  what  Dr.  Creegan  wrote  in  our  visitors'  book. 
It  is  as  follows  :  %  No  part  of  the  great  work  of  foreign  missions  is  more 
important  than  the  medical  work,  and  thus  far  in  my  journey  around  the 
world  I  have  seen  no  buildings  for  hospital  purposes  equal  to  those  con- 
nected with  the  work  of  Dr.  Curr.  May  God  bless  Dr.  Curr  and  those 
associated  with  her  in  this  noble  mission  effort  for  the  people  of  Ceylon." 

CHINA 

The  missionaries  in  China  feel  the  stress  of  famine  prices.  Mrs.  Hubbard,  of 
Foochow,  says  : — 

The  condition  of  our  work  this  year,  financially,  is  worse  than  ever,  the 
price  of  rice  being  double  what  it  was  two  years  ago,  and  the  rate  of  ex- 
change low  for  us.  Of  course,  the  famine  in  the  North  affects  our  food 
supply  down  here.  So  very  likely  such  work  as  our  boarding  schools  may 
have  to  run  on  less  time,  which  cannot  be  avoided,  if  we  have  only  so  much 
money.  It  is  very  hard  on  our  sympathies  to  see  our  Chinese  helpers  trying 
to  live  on  more  than  ever  inadequate  salaries.  But  I  suppose  there  is  no 
help  for  it,  though  we  hear  constantly  of  plenty  of  money  among  the  Chris- 
tians at  home  for  their  own  luxurious  living.  Thank  God  there  are  some 
noble  different  few  among  this  sort  of  many. 

JAPAN 
(See  frontispiece) 

Miss  Adams,  -who  is  doing  most  blessed  work  in  Hanabatake,  a  section  of  Okavama, 
tells  us  : — 

Compulsory  education  has  only  been  four  years,  but  next  year  it  is  to  be 
increased  to  six  years,  and  the  primary  course  will  have  two  years  added  to 
it.  This  may  make  it  necessary  to  employ  one  more  teacher,  and  enlarge 
our  rooms.  We  expect  to  have  over  eighty  in  the  primary  school  next 
term,  and  to  house  them  we  have  had  to  make  our  old  house  over  into  a 
schoolroom.  We  recently  had  one  hundred  and  forty  in  Sunday  school,  the 
largest  attendance  we  have  ever  had.  At  a  recent  magic  lantern  talk  on 
Christianity  we  had  an  attendance  of  over  four  hundred.  The  medical 
work  is  as  effective  as  ever.  Some  of  the  patients  say  that  the  44  Yaso" 
medicine  does  more  good  than  any  other. 

I  am  sending  with  this  a  picture  of  our  Christmas  dinner  party.  Friends, 
Japanese  and  Americans,  contributed,  and  we  were  able  to  give  a  dinner 
to  thirty  beggars.  The  workers  came  to  assist,  and  are  in  the  photograph. 
We  prepared  tickets,  which  we  gave  to  the  police,  who  distributed  them  to 
the  most  needy.    It  was  a  chilly  day,  but  we  had  warm  fires  which  they 
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thoroughly  enjoyed  ;  and  then  they  had  enough  food  to  satisfy  their  appe- 
tites, which  is  what  they  do  not  get  every  day.  We  did  not  give  them 
turkey  or  goose,  but  a  good  stew  of  beef  and  vegetables,  with  plenty  of  hot 
rice  and  pickles.  Each  was  given  a  towel,  bag  of  cakes  and  six  oranges  to 
carry  home.  The  towels  were  bought  with  money  contributed  by  our 
school  children,  who  are  very  poor  themselves.  The  Christmas  story  was 
told  them,  and  we  gave  them  some  phonograph  music  and  took  their  photo- 
graph. Everyone  was  so  grateful,  that  it  was  one  of  the  most  satisfactory 
things  I  did  for  Christmas.  Some  were  blind,  and  many  were  lame,  but 
all  had  made  an  effort  to  be  clean,  though  fn  many  cases  one  might  not 
have  thought  so.  Most  of  them  had  on  very  ragged  dresses,  which  do  not 
show  in  the  picture. 


THL  FIRST  INTERNATIONAL  CONVENTION  IN  THL 

FAR  LA5T 

Mr.  Edward  C.Jenkins  sends  notes  and  impressions  of  the  great  conference,  from 
which  we  take  excerpts  : — 

The  conference  of  the  World's  Student  Christian  Federation,  which  was 
held  in  Tokyo  early  in  April,  was  far  more  than  a  gathering  of  student 
Christian  leaders.  The  conference  was  the  first  international  convention  of 
any  sort  ever  held  in  the  Far  East.  This  fact  alone  made  it  an  affair  of  more 
than  ordinary  interest.  It  was  far  more  significant  in  its  Oriental  than  its 
international  aspects.  It  was  not  a  meeting  of  Occidentals  in  an  Oriental 
capital  with  a  few  Orientals  in  attendance  ;  it  was  rather  a  conference  of 
Orientals  in  an  Oriental  city  with  representatives  of  the  West  in  attendance. 
Of  the  six  hundred  and  twenty-seven  delegates,  fully  five  hundred  were 
from  China,  Japan,  Korea,  Siam,  Ceylon  and  India,  while  the  remainder 
represented  twenty  other  nations.  All  the  delegates  to  the  conference  were 
carefully  chosen.  The  delegates  from  the  Far  East  especially  were  the  Gid- 
eon's band  of  the  Oriental  church.  They  were  the  finest  product  of  the 
educational  work  of  missions  in  the  Far  East.  As  delegates  from  the  West 
considered  the  personnel  of  the  gathering,  the  conviction  deepened  that  if 
some  cataclysm  should  ever  overwhelm  Christianity  in  the  Occident,  the 
religion  of  the  Cross  would  be  propagated  over  the  earth  by  the  Oriental 
church , 

The  conference  left  a  deep  mark  on  the  national  life  of  Japan.  Leading 
statesmen  expressed  their  convictions  as  to  its  importance  to  the  empire  and 
the  Far  East.  Marquis  Ito  cabled  his  greetings  from  Korea,  and  showed 
his  interest  by  contributing  ten  thousand  yen  toward  the  expenses.  Count 
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Okuma  gave  a  garden  party  in  honor  of  the  conference,  as  did  also  Viscount 
Hayashi,  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  The  mayor  of  Tokyo,  and  sev- 
eral of  the  foremost  financiers  of  the  capital  received  the  delegates  at  a 
brilliant  reception,  and  the  addresses  delivered  on  that  occasion  were  favor- 
ably commented  upon  throughout  the  Far  East. 

The  secular  press  treated  the  conference  from  the  view  point  of  its 
world  relations.  The  JVipp on,  a  strongly  nationalistic  organ  says:  "This 
conference  will  do  much  toward  creating  a  cosmopolitan  spirit  among  Japa- 
nese people,  and  destroying  a  narrow  nationalistic  tendency."  The  Hochi 
Shimbun,  the  most  widely  read  daily  in  Japan,  and  The  Tokyo  Mainichi 
Shitnbun,  another  influential  daily,  express  hope  that  a  reconciliation  of  the 
Western  and  Eastern  civilizations  will  find  a  starting  point  in  this  confer- 
ence. The  Nichinichi  Shimbun,  one  of  the  most  influential  political  dailies 
in  Japan  says  :  "  The  conference  will  be  a  power  that  makes  our  people 
recollect  the  spiritual  and  moral  side  of  civilization,  and  causes  them  to  fight 
against  the  materialistic  tendencies  of  the  present  age." 

Another  indication  of  the  mighty  power  and  influence  of  the  Tokvo  con- 
ference was  seen  in  the  attitude  and  action  of  the  non-Christian  religions  of 
Japan.  While  this  Christian  conference  was  in  session,  there  was  also  going 
on  in  Tokyo  a  Buddhist  conference  attended  by  three  thousand  delegates, 
representing  all  the  great  sects,  which  have  over  thirty  million  adherents. 
This  conference  sent  a  message  of  goodwill  to  the  Christian  student  conven- 
tion. This  action  is  unprecedented  and  almost  incredible.  At  the  same 
time  the  Shinto  priests  were  holding  a  great  convention  in  Tokyo.  They 
also  took  the  initiative  and  sent  a  deputation  with  a  message  of  greeting. 
This  also  is  indicative  of  a  change,  which  five  years  ago  would  have  been 
simply  incredible. 

One  of  the  aims  of  the  conference  was  to  deliver  an  evangelistic  message. 
Parallel  to  the  sessions  there  was  conducted  a  series  of  meetings  for  students 
in  Tokyo.  These  had  a  remarkable  influence,  and  made  a  deep  impression 
on  the  educational  classes  of  the  capital.  Not  less  than  ten  thousand  Japa- 
nese, Chinese  and  other  students  thronged  to  these  meetings.  Following, 
the  conference  delegates,  in  small  deputations,  visited  the  cities  of  the  empire 
carrying  the  message  of  the  gospel  to  students.  These  deputations  were 
cordially  received  by  officials  as  well  as  by  the  Christian  community. 
Everywhere  the  halls  were  crowded  to  their  utmost  capacity,  and  thousands 
of  Japanese  students  were  thus  brought  within  hearing  of  the  claims  of 
Christ  from  the  lips  of  educated  men.  These  evangelistic  meetings  con- 
stituted the  most  fruitful  series  of  the  kind  ever  conducted  among  the  stu- 
dents of  any  nation.    Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  Church  have  the 
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educated  classes  of  the  whole  nation  been  thus  brought  face  to  face  with  the 
claims  of  Christ  in  a  short  period. 

Miss  Adelaide  Daughaday,  our  missionary  in  Sapporo,  writes  :-- 

The  Japanese  nation  seems  to  realize  that  an  honor  has  been  paid  it  in 
the  selection  of  their  capjffil  as  the  place  of  meeting ;  and  the  intensely 
religious  character  of  thej?  convention  has  not  failed  to  make  a  deep  impres- 
sion. Dr.  Karl  Fries,  of  Sweden,  said  :  14  We  have  come  to  testify  of  His 
power  as  we  have  found  it  ourselves  ;"  and  Dean  Bosworth,  of  Oberlin  Col- 
lege, made  a  most  impressive  address  on  "Jesus,  our  Lord."  The  mayor 
of  Tokyo,  a  non-Christian,  in  his  address  of  welcome,  said,  "We  are  glad 
you  have  come  to  Japan  to  teach  us  the  lesson  of  unselfish  effort  for 
humanity."  The  thought  that  deeply  impressed  itself  upon  all  in  attend- 
ance, and  is  compelling  the  attention  of  the  nation,  is  that  "  The  Parliament 
of  Man,  the  Federation  of  the  World  "  can  come  only  through  Christianity — 
"One  in  Christ  Jesus."  Baron  vShibusawa,  in  a  gracious  speech  at  a  garden 
party  given  to  the  delegates  by  himself  and  the  Baroness,  uttered  these 
words,  "  May  we  hope  that  this  conference,  called  in  the  high  cause  of 
religion,  the  religion  of  goodwill  to  men,  of  practical  service  to  all,  having 
no  respect  to  persons  and  races,  professing  the  name  of  him  who  is  called 
the  Prince  of  Peace,  may  we  hope  that  this  may  result  in  drawing  closer 
together  the  East  and  the  West,  and  in  bringing  about  the  permanent  peace 
of  the  world,  which  Japan  desires  even  more  than  yourselves." 

At  the  entrance  to  the  garden  was  a  large  evergreen  arch,  bearing  in 
English  letters  the  word,  "  Welcome,"  and  on  each  post  of  which  was  a 
scarlet  Maltese  cross,  the  emblem  of  the  federation.  Count  Okuma,  in  a 
recent  speech  before  the  Oriental  Society,  said:  "  The  World's  Student 
Christian  Federation  is  about  to  convene  in  Tokyo,  and  General  Booth  is 
soon  to  visit  our  country*  These  religious  movements,  linked  with  ethical 
conduct,  will  contribute  to  the  development  of  civilization,  the  preservation 
of  the  world's  peace,  the  harmony  of  Oriental  and  Occidental  races,  and  to 
the  breaking  down  of  religious  and  racial  prejudice."  He  also  added,  and 
this  little  touch  illustrates  the  new  national  consciousness,  "  Japanese  civili- 
zation is  beginning  to  shed  light  as  well  as  to  receive  it."  What  a  contrast 
these  utterances  are  to  the  silly,  wicked  war  talk  indulged  in  by  some 
United  States  senators  as  well  as  bv  sensational  newspapers!  To  show  the 
cosmopolitan  character  of  the  federation,  in  the  hymnal  prepared  especially 
for  tli i s  occasion,  the  hymns  were  printed  in  six  languages,  three  Oriental 
and  three  Occidental.  In  the  devotional  meetings  each  man  prayed  in  his 
own  tongue,  and  in  some  cases  Russians  and  Japanese,  late  foes,  knelt  and 
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prayed  side  by  side.  At  one  time  three  speakers  stood  together  on  the  plat- 
form ;  the  first,  a  Chinese,  spoke  in  his  native  language,  and  this  was  inter- 
preted into  English  by  another  Chinese,  and  immediately  afterwards  rendered 
into  Japanese  by  a  Japanese. 

A  devout  Korean,  lately  a  high  official  in  his  own  country,  gentlemanly, 
scholarly,  made  an  address  in  excellent  English,  and  acting  as  his  own  inter- 
preter, translated  it  into  Japanese.  His  subject  was  "  The  Young  Man  of 
the  New  Far  East."  One  effective  speaker  was  a  negro  representing  Africa. 
Baron  Nicolav,  of  St.  Petersburg,  spoke  on  the  Holy  Scriptures.  He  said  : 
M  We  may  know  our  Bibles  well  yet  our  faith  may  be  lifeless.  What  we 
need  is  the  vivifying  touch  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  our  lives."  So  God  has 
his  witnesses  even  in  the  apparently  lifeless  church  of  Russia  ! 

Great  interest  centered  around  the  woman's  section  of  the  Federation. 
One  Japanese  girl  student  was  overheard  telling  another,  "Miss  Singh, 
from  India,  took  her  degree  at  the  Calcutta  University  above  one  hundred 
and  twenty  men."  It  has  been  quite  the  fashion  of  late  years  for  educated 
Japanese  men  to  call  Christianity  unscientific.  The  very  high  position, 
scientific  and  social,  of  most  of  the  delegates,  we  hope  will  lay  this  ghost  to 
rest  forever. 

In  her  welcome  Japan  surpassed  her  usual  warm-hearted  hospitality. 
There  were  many  brilliant  receptions  given  by  leading  Japanese  and  also 
by  the  American  ambassador.  President  Roosevelt,  King  Haakon,  of  Nor- 
way, Marquis  Ito,  now  Resident  General  of  Korea,  and  others  sent  con- 
gratulatory telegrams.  Prince  Bernadotte  sent  the  very  apt  message, 
"  Blessing,  Acts  i.  8."  When  King  Edward's  cablegram  was  read  the 
entire  audience  rose  and  sang,  "  God  save  the  King."  Baron  Goto,  at  his 
grand  entertainment,  among  other  things  said  :  "  There  is  neither  East,  nor 
West  border,  nor  breed  nor  birth,  when  two  strong  men  stand  face  to  face, 
though  they  come  from  the  ends  of  the  earth.  So  we  stand  face  to  face, 
brave  co-workers  in  linking  the  East  and  the  West."  In  response  Mr. 
John  R.  Mott  said:  "As  we  think  of  our  own  shortcomings,  we  are 
impressed  by  the  open-mindedness  of  the  Japanese  people,  their  humility 
and  readiness  to  learn  from  all  nations  of  the  earth.  Our  hearts  respond  to 
your  noble,  statesmanlike  utterances  regarding  the  peace  of  the  world.  The 
World's  Student  Christian  Federation  seeks  to  establish  not  only  a  bond  of 
union  of  minds  but  also  of  hearts.  We  believe  the  nearer  men  grow  to 
Jesus  Christ  the  nearer  they  will  grow  to  each  other." 


Never  mind  about  what  you  haven't  got ;  use  what  you  have  to  the  limit, 
and  Christ  will  do  the  rest. 
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MI55IONARIL5  IN  FAMINE  TIML5 

Mr.  W.  T.  Ellis,  touring  the  missionary  world  for  a  newspaper  syndicate,  has  been 
visiting  the  famine-stricken  region  in  North  China.  He  tells  us  that  a  great  part  of 
the  relief  work  has  been  done  by  missionaries,  and  quotes  from  a  British  war  corre- 
spondent who  started  with  a  great  contempt  for  them  and  their  work.  In  one  of  his 
articles  in  the  North  China  Daily  News,  he  wrote  : — 

I  am  persuaded  that  this  is  in  a  great  measure  due  to  the  action  of  the  few 
missionaries  throughout  the  district,  who  are  gentlemen  of  the  most  estimable 
character,  and  worthy  of  the  great  calling  to  which  they  belong.  The  influ- 
ence of  these  men,  who  sacrificed  many — and  in  some  cases  all — of  the 
amenities  of  civilized  existence  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  their  work 
amongst  a  people  who  will  inevitably  benefit  enormously  thereby,  is  a  credit 
not  only  to  themselves  and  the  organizations  to  which  they  belong,  but  to 
that  Western  ideal  which  China  must  ultimately  absorb  if  she  would  make 
herself  worthy  and  safe  in  the  family  of  the  nations. 

A  camp  of  three  hundred  thousand  destitute,  famished  refugees,  was  pitched 
outside  of  Tsin-Kiang-pu,  which  itself  is  a  city  of  only  half  that  number  of 
inhabitants.  I  can  still  feel  the  hands  of  the  suppliants  clutching  my  clothes 
as  we  walked  through  this  city  of  woe.  The  deaths,  the  discarded  infants, 
cripples  and  invalids,  the  despair,  the  dumb  waiting  for  the  end,  the  suffer- 
ing, especially  of  the  very  old  and  the  very  young,  were  simply  unnerving. 
Then,  to  crown  the  horror  of  it  all,  the  brutal  officials  suddenly  broke  up 
the  camp,  driving  the  poor  refugees  back  to  the  flooded,  denuded  country 
from  which  they  had  come,  there  to  perish  outside  of  the  world's  vision. 

Mr.  Ellis  adds  : — 

It  would  be  too  harrowing  to  tell  of  the  tours  of  the  villages,  where  I  could 
find  only  weeds  and  roots  in  the  family  pots,  and  where  three  quarters  of 
the  people  wear  the  famine  pallor  that  betokens  starvation.  The  frightful 
wails  of  the  starving  beggars  in  the  streets,  whose  cries  are  the  last  sound 
heard  as  you  go  to  sleep  at  night,  are  no  more  horrible  than  the  silent,  scared 
waiting  for  slow  death  on  the  part  of  these  villagers,  who  have  sold  their  all, 
even,  in  many  cases,  their  children,  in  the  vain  attempt  to  thwart  the  relent- 
less wolf  of  starvation.  It  is  small  wonder  that  the  nerves  of  some  of  the 
missionaries  who  are  living  with  these  scenes  and  sounds  night  and  day  are 
giving  way.  And  the  famine  will  not  break  until  June  or  July,  after  the 
harvest  of  deaths  has  grown  so  great  that  the  bodies  cannot  be  buried. 
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HLLP5  FOR  LLADLR5 

VACATION  TRAINING  FOR  WORK— SUMMER  CONFERENCES 

BY  MISS   HELEN  B.  CALDER 

44  By  all  means  desire  the  best,  and  go  to  one  of  the  best  places  to  obtain 
it.  4  Lovely  for  situation'  is  Northfield,  an  ideal  place  for  a  vacation.  No 
one  who  spends  a  week  there  will  ever  regret  the  strength,  time  or  money 
expended.  Let  me  say,  4  Go  to  Northfield  in  July,  1907  ;  receive,  and  then 
give  !  ' " 

41  From  our  first  visit  to  Northfield  Summer  School  we  gained  informa- 
tion and  a  stock  of  new  ideas  and  methods.  It  is  worth  much  to  a  leader  to 
get  a  large  view  of  the  subjects  we  are  studying.  We  sometimes  give  atten- 
tion to  petty  details,  and  fail  to  grasp  the  main  thought." 

These  words  voice  the  testimony  of  all  young  women  who  have  been 
privileged  to  attend  any  of  the  summer  conferences  on  missionary  methods. 
The  value  of  such  gatherings  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  each  year  new  con- 
ferences are  started  and  larger  numbers  are  in  attendance. 

Leaders  of  work  among  young  people  and  children  need  systematic  train- 
ing for  more  efficient  service,  and  this  training  they  will  receive  at  Northfield 
or  Silver  Bay.  Besides  this  preparation  for  practical  usefulness,  these 
missionary  conferences,  held  in  places  where  God  wonderfully  reveals  him- 
self through  the  glories  of  his  world,  have  been  and  will  be,  to  many  young 
women,  times  of  clearer  vision  of  things  unseen,  and  of  closer  communion 
with  Jesus  Christ,  the  inspirer  of  the  missionary  passion,  and  the  Saviour  of 
the  world. 

At  Silver  Bay,  on  Lake  George,  New  York,  a  conference  on  the  Sunday 
school  and  missions  will  be  held  July  12-19.  Teachers  of  experience  will 
conduct  graded  classes,  which  will  serve  as  examples  of  ways  of  introducing 
the  study  of  missions  into  the  Sunday  school.  Conferences,  Bible  classes 
and  missionary  addresses  will  make  up  the  day's  program  of  work,  the 
afternoons  being  left  free  for  recreation.  All  Sunday-school  workers  are 
invited. 

The  conference  of  the  Young  People's  Missionary  Movement  will  be  held 
July  19-28.    Because  of  the  large  number  who  desire  to  go,  this  conference 
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has  a  limited  attendance,  only  one  Congregational  delegate  being  received 
from  each  conference  of  churches.  The  influence  of  this  conference  is  seen 
in  the  growth  of  mission  study  classes  in  our  churches,  and  in  the  enlistment 
of  a  large  army  of  young  people  in  the  missionary  campaign. 

The  Summer  School  of  Women's  Foreign  Missionary  Societies  is  held  at 
North  field,  Mass.,  July  23-30,  and  is  open  to  all  young  women.  A  special 
hall  is  reserved  for  them,  and  the  Round  Top  service  is  planned  especially 
for  their  benefit.  Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer,  of  London,  has  a  Bible  class  every 
morning.  Mrs.  Helen  B.  Montgomery,  author  of  Christus  Redemptor, 
gives  a  lecture  each  day  on  the  text-book  for  next  year.  Group  conferences 
to  illustrate  methods  of  using  the  text-book  in  senior  auxiliaries  and  in  study 
classes,  a  daily  hour  on  children's  work  and  study,  and  discussions  on  vari- 
ous problems  in  missionary  work,  fill  up  the  morning  programs. 

Further  information  about  these  conferences  can  be  obtained  by  writing 
to  the  Rooms  of  the  Woman's  Board.  Representatives  of  our  Board  will 
be  present  at  the  gatherings,  and  will  be  glad  to  meet  all  Congregational 
women  present. 

Dr.  Sailer  has  said  :  "  Be  something  worth  multiplying  and  then  get  to 
work  multiplying  yourself."  One  of  these  conferences  will  make  you  more 
worth  multiplying  and  will  inspire  you  to  get  to  work. 

A  COMMITTLL  OF  TWO 

BY  LULU  LINTON 

"  All  members  of  the  auxiliary  are  requested  to  meet  in  the  church 
parlors  this  afternoon,  at  five  o'clock. 

(Signed)        Committee  on  Week  of  Prayer." 

A  thrill  of  surprise  ran  through  the  audience  when  the  minister  read  this 
little  notice.  The  minister's  wife  looked  up  with  startled  eyes,  for  she  was 
president  of  the  auxiliary,  and  had  appointed  no  such  committee.  She  had 
tried  it  the  year  before,  but  her  efforts  had  met  with  so  much  opposition  that 
she  had  given  it  up.  The  women  were  too  busy,  they  said,  to  give  a  whole 
week  to  prayer,  and  as  for  the  special  meeting  for  bringing  in  the  mite 
boxes,  that  was  all  a  matter  of  sentiment.  The  boxes  could  be  handed  in 
at  the  regular  monthly  meeting.    A  pitiful  few  of  them  had  been  handed  in, 
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and  the  offering  they  contained  was  pitifully  small.  The  minister's  wife 
had  learned  the  lesson  that  sometimes  a  leader  is  not  appointed  to  lead,  and 
at  last,  giving  up  little  by  little,  she  had  allowed  herself  to  be  led.  She  was 
discouraged,  and  felt  that  her  work  was  lost.  The  women  of  the  church 
gave  their  time  to  a  constant  round  of  social  pleasures,  and  it  seemed  impos- 
sible to  arouse  in  them  the  interest  and  enthusiasm  she  longed  to  see. 

Five  o'clock  on  Sunday  afternoon  was  an  opportune  time  for  a  meeting. 
Not  being  engaged  for  any  social  functions,  and  anxious  to  learn  if  their 
president  was  really  trying  to  force  her  views  upon  them,  the  women  turned 
out  well.  The  parlors  were  almost  full  at  the  appointed  time.  The  presi- 
dent was  not  occupying  the  chair,  and  astonishment  was  depicted  on  their 
faces  when  little  Mrs.  Brown  called  the  meeting  to  order.  Mrs.  Brown  had 
been  a  member  of  the  city  church  only  a  little  more  than  a  year,  having 
come  in  from  a  country  congregation.  She  was  known  as  a  faithful  mem- 
ber of  the  auxiliary,  but  beyond  that  few  of  the  women  knew  her  well. 
They  knew  that  she  belonged  to  that  class  known  as  poor,  but  respectable, 
and  that  probably  she  was  the  only  member  of  the  auxiliary  who  had  to 
make  any  sacrifice  to  pay  the  regular  monthly  offering.  Of  course,  she  had 
not  been  taken  up  by  society. 

Mrs.  Brown's  voice  trembled  a  bit  as  she  faced  her  well-dressed  audience. 
"I  hope  you'll  not  think  me  presumptuous  when  I  tell  you  that  I  have 
appointed  myself  committee  on  the  observance  of  the  Week  of  Prayer,"  she 
said.  "  I  did  not  consult  our  president,  because — well,  I  didn't  want  any  of 
the  blame  to  rest  on  her.  T  knew  that  it  ought  to  be  done,  and  as  the  rest 
of  you  are  so  much  busier  than  I  am,  I  felt  that  I  was  the  one  to  do  it.  We 
always  observed  the  week  out  at  our  little  country  church.  The  women 
would  drive  miles  to  attend  the  meetings,  and  when  they  brought  in  their 
mite  boxes  for  the  last  meeting,  it  was  such  a  sacred  service.  I  was  so 
homesick  for  it  last  year,  and  I  am  sure  if  you  try  it  once  here  you  will  care 
just  as  1  do,  and  as  our  president  does.  I  believe  there'll  be  volunteers 
enough  to  lead  all  the  meetings  except  the  last  one,  and  I  want  our  president 
to  lead  that  one.  Sisters,  we  have  all  the  other  weeks  in  the  year  for  our 
work  and  social  pleasures.  Surely  we  can  give  this  one  to  the  One  who 
gives  them  all  to  us.    That's  all  I  wanted  to  say.     Let  us  pray." 

Mrs.  Brown's  voice  had  trembled  with  timidity  as  she  talked  to  these 
women  with  whom  she  had  so  little  acquaintance,  but  as  she  turned  to  the 
One  she  had  known  so  well  for  years,  she  poured  forth,  without  fear,  all  her 
hopes,  her  longings,  her  love,  and  a  reverent  hush  fell  upon  the  room.  It 
didn't  seem  possible  to  raise  any  objections  after  that  prayer.  Mrs.  Brown 
had  trusted  her  sisters  in  the  auxiliary,  and  they  did  not  fail  her.  There 
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were  leaders  for  each  meeting.  Many  members  found  time  to  attend,  and 
when  women  are  brought  to  realize  the  importance  of  a  work,  and  per- 
suaded to  pray  for  it,  there  must  be  good  results. 

When,  after  the  tender,  beautiful  Easter  service,  the  mite  boxes  were 
opened,  it  was  found  that  the  offering  surpassed  any  ever  made  by  the 
auxiliary.  The  auxiliary  itself  took  on  new  life,  because  one  of  its  feeblest 
members  had  the  courage  to  stand  for  her  convictions.  As  the  pastor's  wife 
clasped  the  little  hands,  roughened  by  hard  work,  she  tried  to  thank  Mrs. 
Brown.  u  And  to  think  you  did  it  all  alone,  you  brave  little  committee  of 
one  !  "  she  said.  But  Mrs.  Brown  lifted  her  eyes  reverently  as  she  answered, 
simply:  "You  are  mistaken.  There  were  two.  I  couldn't  have  done  it 
alone,  but  I've  found  that  you  can  do  most  anything  that  ought  to  be  done 
when  He  is  a  member  of  your  committee." — From  Indiana  C.  W.  B.  M. 
Quarterly. 


OUR  DAILY  PRAYLR  IN  JULY 

The  mission  in  Shansi,  which  was  almost  annihilated  by  the  Boxers  in 
1900,  has  now  seven  missionaries  and  two  churches  with  265  members.  It 
has  seven  places  of  regular  meeting,  with  an  average  attendance  of  430,  and 
iS  native  laborers  help  in  the  work. 

Mrs.  Atwood  superintends  women's  meetings  and  the  station  classes,  and 
directs  an  opium  refuge  for  women  in  the  mission  compound. 

Miss  Heebner  has  care  of  the  girls'  school,  supported  by  the  W.  B.  M.  L, 
with  about  30  pupils.  With  Mrs.  Hemingway  she  has  led  a  class  of  30 
women  in  Bible  study.  She  writes,  "this  is  glorious  work,  hard  work, 
hand  to  hand,  heart  to  heart."  A  station  class  of  15  members  has  done 
excellent  work.  Mrs.  Corbin  mothers  the  boys'  school,  which  has  nearly 
50  students,  trains  them  in  singing,  and  looks  after  the  sick  ones.  She  has 
also  done  some  touring  in  villages  and  out-stations,  and  she  plays  for  church 
services.  Mrs.  Hemingway,  beside  her  work  with  Miss  Heebner,  gives 
much  help  and  instruction  to  the  women  in  the  hospital  which  is  under  her 
husband's  care. 

Mrs.  Davis  and  Mrs.  Williams,  both  widowed  by  the  Boxer  massacre, 
are  now  in  this  country,  and  their  earnest  words  in  behalf  of  China  have 
stirred  many  hearts. 

In  Ceylon,  one  of  the  oldest  missions  of  the  American  Board,  we  find  11 
missionaries,  and  378  native  helpers.  The  18  churches  have  a  membership 
of  1,855,  and  the  125  schools  of  all  grades  enroll  more  than  10,000  pupils. 
The  girls'  school  at  Udupiddi  has  been  combined,  for  the  present,  at  least, 
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with  that  in  Uduvil,  and  the  united  school  now  numbers  over  200.  Miss 
Howland  and  Miss  Root  have  charge  of  the  school,  and  the  latter  is  now  at 
home  for  furlough.  They  have  also  done  much  work  for  women  in  the  vil- 
lages about  them.  In  our  prayer  we  join  to  these  names  that  of  Miss 
Julia  E.  Green,  who  went  to  Ceylon,  the  land  of  her  birth,  late  in  1906. 

Mrs.  Hastings  has,  with  her  husband,  for  health  reasons  resigned  the 
missionary  commission,  and  he  is  now  president  of  Straight  University  in 
New  Orleans.  Mrs.  Brown,  who  has  had  much  care  of  Bible  women  and 
village  work,  is  now  at  home  on  furlough. 

Dr.  Curr  has  charge  of  the  hospital  for  women  and  children.  She  re- 
joices in  the  recent  coming  of  Miss  Scott-Patten,  an  English  trained  nurse, 
who  will  share  her  care,  and  make  her  work  more  effective.  Dr.  Scott  and 
her  husband  are  in  charge  of  the  hospital  at  Manepay.  Mrs.  Dickson  is 
compelled  by  delicate  health  to  return  to  America  with  her  two  little 
children. 

The  mission  in  Micronesia  is  in  a  peculiarly  unsettled  and  perplexing 
condition,  owing  to  causes  partly  natural,  partly  political.  Difficult  ques- 
tions must  be  settled,  and  we  must  ask  for  special  wisdom  and  strength  for 
all  who  guide  the  work.  Some  of  the  native  workers  show  much  devotion 
and  heroism,  and  all  need  our  prayers. 

Mrs.  Stimson  is  just  returning  after  a  sojourn  in  Oberlin  caused  by  sick- 
ness. Miss  Foss,  quite  worn  out  by  long  service  and  trying  experiences,  is 
now  in  this  country.  With  Miss  Palmer,  who  died  last  year,  she  had  cared 
for  the  girls'  school,  supported  by  the  W.  B.  M.  I.,  and  now  greatly  need- 
ing new  teachers. 

The  two  brave  sisters  at  Rule  are  in  much  need  of  a  furlough,  but  they 
will  not  leave  their  work  uncared  for.  Mrs.  Gray  is  on  her  way  to  this 
country,  while  ill  health  compels  both  Mrs.  Jagnow  and  her  husband  to 
return  also. 

Miss  Hoppin  is  now  at  home  on  furlough.  Miss  Wilson,  though  far 
from  well,  shares  with  Miss  Olin  the  care  of  the  girls'  school.  Mrs.  Chan- 
non's  continued  delicate  health  still  detains  her  here — small  wonder  that  the 
health  of  those  Micronesia  workers  fails.  Mrs.  Rife,  after  a  brief  furlough, 
is  just  returning  to  her  field. 

Mrs.  Black,  with  her  husband,  is  doing  pioneer  work,  with  much  that  is 
hard  and  some  encouragements.  Her  baby  son  brings  her  nearer  to  the 
mothers  around  her,  and  she  has  taught  the  children  in  kindergarten.  Mrs. 
Case  finds  abundant  need  for  effort  in  behalf  of  the  Chamorro  women,  now 
our  fellow  citizens. 

The  "East  Central  African  Mission"  will  be  known  henceforth  as  the 
Rhodesian  Branch  of  the  South  Africa  Mission,  and  it  numbers  twelve 
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missionaries.  Mrs.  Wilder  is  now  at  Chikore,  where  she  does  much  work 
among  the  native  women.  Mrs.  Lawrence  is  with  her  husband  in  England, 
where  he  is  studying  for  his  degree  as  doctor  of  medicine,  without  which 
the  government  will  not  allow  him  to  practice.  Mrs.  Thompson  works  for 
the  women,  teaches  in  Sunday  school  and  day  school,  and  helps  in  many 
Christian  ways. 

Miss  Gilson,  who  interested  many  hearts  while  on  her  recent  furlough,  is 
gladly  taking  up  the  care  of  her  school  at  Melsetter.  Miss  Winter  has  care 
of  the  boarding  school  for  girls.  The  mission  is  so  short-handed  for  helpers 
that  Mrs.  Fuller  and  Mrs.  King,  in  fact  all  the  workers,  take  hold  of  what- 
ever they  can  best  do,  and  still  much  remains  undone. 


SIDELIGHTS  FROM  PERIODICALS 

Africa. — M  Power  of  the  Gospel  in  Uganda,"  "  Gordan  Memorial  Sudan 
Mission,"  and  "Missionary  Needs  and  Possibilities  in  South  Africa." — 
Missionary  Review.  "  The  Black  Republic — Siberia,"  illustrated. — Na- 
tional Geographical  Magazine^  May.  "  King  Leopold's  Views  on  the 
Congo  Question." — Independent,  May  23d. 

China. — "Which  Way  is  China  Moving?"  Secretary  Barton,  in  Con- 
gregationalist,  May  25th.  "The  New  China,"  by  Count  Okuma. — 
Harper  s  Weekly,  May  nth. 

Japan. — "  Moral  Code  of  Yukichi  Fukuzawa,"  a  modern  Japanese  re- 
fo  r  m  e  r .  —  Op  en  Cozirt. 

India. — "  Home  Rule  in  India." —  World  To-day. 

Spain. — "  Slow  Progress  of  Education  in  Spain." — Review  of  Reviews. 
"  On  the  Banks  of  the  Bidassoa,"  an  illustrated  sketch  of  travel  in  Navarre. 
— Sunday  at  Home,. May. 

The  Island  World. — The  Independent  for  May  2d  is  a  Hawaiian 
number,  and  contains  six  valuable  articles  on  Hawaii  by  Sereno  E.  Bishop, 
D.D.,  Doremus  Scudder,  D.D.,  Sanford  B.  Dole,  LL.D.,  and  others. 

The  Missionary  Review  has  an  account  of  "  John  Wilkinson's  Mildmay 
Mission  to  the  Jews,"  for  fifty-six  years  ;  and  also  an  account  of  the  work 
of  SamueJ  Schultz,  among  the  Jews. 


ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  W.  B.  M. 

The  Fortieth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Woman's  Board  of  Missions  will  be 
held  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  November  13  and 
14,  1907.  A  delegates'  meeting  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  the  12th.  The 
meetings  will  be  held  in  Plymouth  and  Union  Churches,  near  each  other 
on  Pearl  and  Chestnut  Streets. 

The  ladies  of  Worcester  will  be  happy  to  entertain  delegates  appointed  by 
Branches,  and  women  who  have  ever  been  under  appointment  as  mission- 
aries by  the  Woman's  Board  or  the  American  Board.  Further  details  as  to 
entertainment  and  railroad  rates  will  be  given  later. 
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WOMAN'S  BOARD  OF  MISSIONS 

Receipts  from  April  18  to  May  18,  1907. 
Miss  Sarah  Louise  Day,  Treasurer. 


MAINE. 

Eastern  Maine  Branch.— M  rs.J.  S.  Wheel- 
wright, Treas.,  Bangor  House,  Bangor. 
Bangor,  Aux.,  Thank  Off.,  46,  Central 
Ch.,  Aux.,  50,  Jr.  Aux.,  12,  First  Parish 
Ch.,  Aux.,  31,  Hammond  St.  Ch.,  Aux., 
SO;  Boothbay  Harbor,  Aux.,  39.45; 
Brewer,  Aux.,  20.45;  Calais,  Covenant 
Dau.,  25.50;  Castine,  Aux.,  12.25;  Dex- 
ter, Jr.  C.  E.  Soc.,  1;  Ellsworth,  Aux., 
36;  Garland,  Easter  Off.  from  a  lady, 
5;  Greenville,  Aux.,  9;  Hampden,  Aux., 
53.75,  C.  R.,  1.25;  Houlton,  Woman's 
Miss'y  Union,  20,  Jr.  Aux.,  10;  Island 
Falls,  1;  Machias,  Aux.,  20,  C.  E.  Soc., 
22;  Madison,  Aux.,  13;  Medway,  30  cts.; 
Rockland,  M  iss  Spofford's  aim.  bequest, 
25,  Members'  Assoc.,  35.52,  Chinese  Bible 
Woman, 25;  Thomaston,  Aux.,  4;  Union 
Aux.,  4,  572  -17 

Farmington.— Miss  Adah  H.  Scribner,  I  00 

Western  Maine  Branch.— Miss  Annie  F. 
Bailey  ,Treas.,  52  Chadwick  St.,Portland. 
Albany,  Miss  Anna  K.  Cummings,  4, 
Ladies'  Cir.,  2,  C.  E.  Soc,  1;  Alfred, 
Ladies'  Miss'y  Union,  10,  King's  Sons 
and  Dau.,  5,  Fortnightly  (Hub,  12.50,  C. 
E.  Soc,  3;  Auburn,  High  St.  Ch.,  Aux., 
25.25,  M.  15. 20 ;  Augusta,  Aux.,  59 ;  Bath, 
Central  Ch.,  Aux.,  18,  Winter  St.  Cli., 
Aux.,  7;  Berwick,  South,  Aux.,  35.80; 
Bethel,  Aux.,  10;  Biddeford,  10;  Bridg- 
ton,  Aux.,  16.50,  C.  E.  Soc,  2.50;  Bruns- 
wick, 52;  Cornish,  Aux.,  10;  Cumberland 
Center,  Aux.,  7.25;  Denmark,  C.  E.  Soc, 
4;  Falmouth,  AVest,  Second  Cli.,  Aux., 
8;  Farmington,  Aux.,  20;  Freeport, 
South,  Aux.,  20;  Fryeburg,  Miss'y  Soc, 
8.75;  Gardiner,  Aux.,  10;  Gardiner, 
South,  C.  E.  Soc,  2;  Gorham,  Aux.  (Tli. 
Off,  add'l,  1),  25;  Hallowell,  Aux.,  34.15, 
C.  E.  Soc,  7;  Harpswell,  Centre,  Miss'y 
Soc,  10,  C.  R.  and  Light  Bearers,  5; 
Lebanon  Centre,  Aux.,  15;  Lewiston, 
Pine  St.  Ch.,  Aux.,  45.63 ;  Litchfield  Cor., 
Miss'y  Soc,  7.50;  Lovell,  Aux.,  3.50; 
Phippsburg,  Aux.,  5;  Portland,  Bethel 
Ch.,  Aux.,  70.60,  Th.  Off.  from  G.  W.  J. 
for  restored  health,  5,  High  St.  Ch.,Aux., 
39.55,  M.  C,  20,  Second  Parish  Ch.,  Aux., 
22.25,  S.  S.,  25,  Y.L.  Guild,  7.90,  State  St. 
Ch.,  Mrs.  Herbert  Brown,  25,  Aux.  (Eas- 
ter Off.  add'l,  12.5o),  37.87,  Prim,  and  In- 
termed.  S.  S.,  21.32,  St.  Lawrence  Ch., 
Aux.  (Th.  Off.  add'l,  3.82),  19  82,  Dau.  of 
Cov.  5,  Williston  Ch.,  Aux  ,  64.74,  Cov. 
Dau.,  100.  C.  E.,  Soc,  12,  Woodfords  Ch., 
Aux.  (of  wh.  Mrs.  F.  A.  Hamblen,  10)  (to 
const.  L.  M's  Mrs.  Holman  M.  Barnes, 
Mrs.  Geo.  F.  Black,  Mrs.  Fred  A.  Ham- 
blen), 75,  C.  E.  Soc,  5,  Jr.  C.  E.  Soc,  10; 
Portland,  South,  North  Cong.  Ch.,Aux., 
5;  Saco,  30;  Waterford,  Aux.,  18.25,  C. 
R.,  25  cts;  Westbrook,  Cov.  Dau.,  2.50; 
Windham  Hill,  Cong.  Ch.  5;  Winslow 
Ch.,  2;  Yarmouth,  Aux.,  2.35,  1,172  73 


Total,      1,746  20 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

New  Hampshire  Branch.— Miss  Elizabeth 
A.  Brickett,  Treas.,  69  No.  Spring  St., 
Concord.  Amherst,  Aux.,  20.50;  Bar- 
rington,  Jr.  C.  E.  Soc,  1;  Bennington, 
C.  E.  Soc,  5;  Brookline,  Aux.,  15;  Dover, 
Knolly's  M.  C,  16;  Exeter,  Aux.,  32, 
First  Ch.,  C.  E.  Soc,  10;  Jaffrey,  C.  E. 
Soc,  6.30;  Lyme,  Aux.,  10;  Manchester, 
First  Ch.,  Aux.  (Len.  Off.,  25),  85;  Ports- 
mouth, Mrs.  E.  P.  Kimball,  25;  Sanborn- 
ton,  Aux.,20;Tilton,  Aux.,25;  Wolfboro, 
First  Ch.,  Woman's  Miss'y  Soc, 7.  Less 
expenses,  5.67,  272  13 

LEGACV. 

Exeter.— Mrs.  Olive  M.  Otis,  through 
Treas.  New  Hampshire  Branch,  50  00 

VERMONT. 

Euoslnirg  Falls.— Memorial  Ch.,  8.  S.,  3  10 

Vermont  Branch. — Mrs.  C.  H.  Stevens, 
Treas.,  St.  Johnsbury.  Barton,  9.81; 
Berkshire,  East,  Jr.  C.  E.  Soc,  2.75; 
Burlington,  College  St.  Ch.,  20.25,  First 
Ch.,  35;  Fairfax,  Mrs.  A.  B.  Beeman,2; 
Fairfield,  4;  Hinesburg,  Mr.  Aurelius 
Sykes,  in  memory  of  Mrs.  Laura  H. 
Sykes,  100;  Jeffeisonville  (Th.  Off.,  16), 
22.96:  Manchester  (Th.  Off.,  31),  58.46; 
Middlebury,  Ladies'  Assoc  for  Home 
and  Foreign  Missions,  85.35;  Newport, 
Girls'  M.  C,  40;  Post  Mills,  Easter  Off., 
9;  Richmond,  5;  St.  Johnsbury,  North 
Ch.,  4.46,  S.  S.,  10;  Stowe,  Mrs.  H.  A.  G. 
Abbe,  10;  Thetford,  North,  Jr.  C.  E. 
Soc,  2;  Waitsfield,  5;  Windham,  Th. 
Off.,  2;  Woodstock,  12.90,  440  94 

Total,        444  04 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Andoverand  Wobnrn  Branch.— Mrs.  Mar- 
garet E.  Richardson,  Treas.,  22  Berk- 
ley St.,  Reading.  Andover,  Seminary 
Ch.,  Sunbeam,  M.  C,  8.31;  Bedford, 
Aux.,  33;  Lexington,  Aux.  (25  of  wh.  to 
const.  L.  M.  Mrs.  W.  E.  Denham),  55; 
Melrose,  Aux.,  25;  North  Chelmsford, 
Aux.,  Th.  Off.,  11.24;  South  Medford, 
Union  Cong.  Ch.,  Jr.  C.  E.  Soc.  5;  Win- 
chester, Second  Ch.,  Woman's  Miss'y 
Soc,  12.61,  Do  Something  Band,  10;  Wo- 
burn,  Coll.  at  Semi-ann.  Meeting,  20.64, 
First  Ch.,  Jr.  C.  E.  Soc,  10,  190  80 

Barnstable  Co.  Branch.— Miss  Amelia 
Snow,  Treas.,  East  Orleans.  Harwich, 
Friends,  2;  Jr.  C.  E.  Soc,  1 ;  Yarmouth, 
Aux.,  6,  9  00 

Berkshire  Branch.—  Mrs.  Charles  E.  West, 
Treas.,  123  South  St.,  Pittsfteld.  Two 
Friends  in  Berkshire,  250;  Hinsdale, 
Aux.,  12.57;  Housatonic,  Aux.,  14.30; 
Richmond,  17;  West  Stockbridge,  C.  E. 
Soc,  10.   Less  expenses,  15.15,  288  72 

Boston.— A  Friend,  10,  A  Friend,  25,  Dud- 
ley St.  Baptist  S.  S„  2,  37  00 
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Cambridge.— Miss  Laura  B.  Chamberlain,  25  00 
Essex  North  Branch,.— Mrs.  Wallace  L. 
Kimball,  Treas.,  121  .Main  St.,  Bradford. 
Bradford,  Aux.,50;  Bradford  Academy, 
Christian  Union,  25;  Boxford,  West, 
Aux.,  40.50;  Georgetown,  First  Ch., 
Aux.,  28;  Groveland,  Aux.,  31;  Haver- 
hill, Centre  Ch.,  Aux.,  50,  North  Ch., 
Aux.,  47,  West  Ch.,  Aux.,  30;  Ipswich, 
Aux.,  13;  Newburyport,  Aux.,  10,  Pow- 
ell M.  C.  30,  Boys  and  Girls  M.  B.,  10, 
North  Ch.,  Dau.  of  Cov.,  25;  Rowley, 
Aux.,  13;  South  Byfield,  26,  428  50 

Essex  South  Branch.— Miss  Sara  R.  Saf- 
ford,  Treas.,  Hamilton.  Beverly,  Dane 
St.  Ch.,  Aux.,  Len.  Off.,  23;  Danvers, 
First  Ch.,  Aux.,  Len.  Off.  add'l,  3 ;  Ham- 
ilton, Aux.  (Len.  Off.,  3.88),  10.88 ;  Salem, 
Crombie  St.  Ch.,  Aux.,  Len.  Off.,  18.96; 
Swampscott,  First  Ch.,  S.  S.,  9.63,  65  47 

Franklin  Co.  Branch. — Miss  Lucy  A. Spar- 
hawk,  Treas.,  18  Congress  St.,  Green- 
field. (100  of  following  contri.  to  const. 
L.  M's  Mrs.  Juliette  Goddard,  Mrs.  Alice 
Thompson,  Mrs.  Clara  L.  Whitmore, 
Mrs.  W.  W.  Woods);  Bernardstou,  Aux., 
5;  Buckland,  Aux.,  28.93,  C.  E.,  Soc,  5, 
Prim.  S.  S.,  3.97;  Charlemont,  East, 
Ladies,  3;  Colerain  Ch.,  Len.  Off.,  11.50; 
Deerfield,  Aux.,  16;  Deerfield,  South, 
Aux.,  28.10;  Erving,  Prim.  S.  ,S.,  1.50; 
Greenfield,  Off.  at  Ann.  Meet.,  70.03, 
Prim.  S.  S.,  8;  Northfield,  Aux.,  56.27; 
Orange,  Aux.,  41.57,  Light  Bearers,  3.26; 
Shelburne,  Aux.,  38.78;  Sunderland, 
Aux.,  10.57;  Whately,  Aux.,  19.50,  350  98 

Greenwood.— Union  Ch.,  32  00 

Hampshire  Co.  Branch.— Aliss  Harriet 
J.  Kneeland,  Treas.,  8  Paradise  Road, 
Northampton.  Amherst,  Aux. (50  of  wh. 
to  const.  L.  M's  Mrs.  Hattie  Carl  Davis, 
Mrs.  Miriam  Elder),  200,  Twentieth 
Century  Club,  55;  Easthampton,  Aux., 
44.63,  Dau.  of  Cov.,  8.50,  Emily  M.  C,  20 ; 
Florence,  Aux.,  50;  Granby,  Aux.  (25  of 
wh.  to  const.  L.  M.  Mrs.  Charles  M.  Tay- 
lor), 40;  Hadley,  Aux.  (Leu.  Off.,  28.05) 
(25  of  wh.  to  const.  L.  M.  Mrs.  Baxter 
Bardwell),  34.55;  Hadley,  North,  Aux., 
'20;  Hadley,  South,  Aux.  (75  of  wh.  to 
const.  L.  M's  Mrs.  Lizzie  Gaylord,  Mrs. 
.Mary  Graves,  Mrs.  Nellie  Housely),  78; 
Haydenville,  Aux.,  20;  Northampton, 
Edwards  Ch.,  Aux.  (with  prev.  contri. 
to  const.  L.  M's  Miss  Mary  Jewett,  Miss 
Sarah  P.  Parson9,  Mrs.  Lyman  Searle), 
49.06,  Aloha  Guild  (to  const.  L.  M's  Miss 
May  Hammond,  Miss  Grace  Pixley),  50, 
First  Ch.,  Aux.,  285,  Gordon  Hall  Band, 
10;  Williamsburg,  Aux.,  25;  Worthing- 
ton,  in  memory  of  Miss  Theresa  Par- 
sons, 5,  Aux.,  13.50,  1,008  24 
Maiden. — A  Friend,  10  00 
Middlesex  Branch.— Aliss  Mary  E.  Good- 
iiow,  Treas.,  South  Sudbury.  Framing- 
ham,  Plymouth  Ch.,  Aux.  (100  of  wh.  to 
const.  L.  M's  Mrs.  Maude  K.  Barnes, 
Mrs.  Marguerite  E.  Fletcher.  Mrs.  Ada- 
line  Metcalf,  Mrs.  Lena  AR  Parsons), 
171.40;  Wellesley,  Aux.,  add'l  Th.  Off.,  1,  172  40 
Norfolk  and  Pilgrim  Branch. — Airs.  Alark 
McCully,  Treas.,  95  Maple  St.,  Milton. 
Sale  of  afghan  given  by  Aliss  Alary  E. 
Ripley  (25  of  wh.  to  const.  L.  AI.  Aliss 
Alary  E.  Ripley),  25.40;.  Brockton,  Waldo 
Ch.,  Aux.,  Len.  Off.,  15;  Hingham  Cen- 
tre, Aux.  (Len.  Off.,  29.60),  40.10;  Kings- 
ton, Aux.,  Len.  Off.,  5.80;  Milton,  S.  S., 


5;  Quincy,  Bethany  Ch.,  Jr.  C.  E.  Soc., 
30;  Weymouth  and  Braintree,  Union 
Ch.,  Aux.,  21 ;  Whitman, "  In  His  Name," 
2;  Wollaston,  Little  Lights,  31.10,  Prim. 
Dept.  S.  S.,  10,  185 
North  Middlesex  Branch— Miss  Julia  S. 
Conant,  Treas.,  Littleton  Common. 
Littleton,  J.  S.  Conant,  5;  South  Acton, 
Aux.,  15,  20 
Salem.— A  Friend,  Th.  Off.,  10 
Springfield—  South  Cong'l  Ch.,  127 
Springfield  Branch.— Mrs.  Alary  H.AIitch- 
ell,  Treas.,  1078  Worthington  St.,  Spring- 
field. Holyoke,  Second  Ch.,  The  Arinsha, 
12;  Springfield,  South  Ch.,  Opportunity 
Club,  20;  Wilbraham,  C.  E.  Soc,  5; 
Wilbraham,  North,  Aux.,  19,  56 
Suffolk  Branch.— Mrs.  Frank  G.  Cook, 
Treas.,  44  Garden  St.,  Cambridge.  All- 
ston,  Aux.,  109.88;  Auburndale  Aux., 
17.35,  C.  E.  Soc.  15,  Jr.  C.  E.  Soc,  10; 
Boston,  Berkeley  Temple,  Aux.,  Len. 
Off.,  5,  Bright  Star  Club,  2,  Alt.  Vernon 
Ch.,  Aux.  (Len.  Off.  11.75),  52.25,  S.  S.,  10, 
Old  South  Ch.,  Tomiqawa  Cir.,  180,  S.  S. 
(of  wh.  Airs.  Capron's  Class,  14),  30.60, 
Shawmut  Ch.,  Shawmut  Helpers,  50, 
Union  Ch.,  Aux.  (Mrs.  Pauline  A.  Dur- 
ant,  100),  200,  Girls'  AT.  B.,  3,  John  N. 
Colby,  1;  Boston,  South,  Phillips  Ch., 
Jr.  C.  E.  Soc,  10,  Phillips  Chapel,  Jr.  C. 
E.  Soc,  2;  Brighton,  Jr.  C.  E.  Soc,  10; 
Brookline,  Leyden  Ch.,  Woman's  Union, 
2.80,  Beacon  Lights,  12.50;  Cambridge, 
First  Ch.,  Margaret  Shepard  Soc.,10,  Pil- 
grim Ch.,  Little  Pilgrims  Al.  C,  10,  Pros- 
pect Ch.,  World  Dept.  Woman's  Guild, 
100,  Jr.  C.  E.  Soc,  20;  Chelsea,  First  Ch., 
Floral  Cir.  15;  Dedham,  Aux.,  Len.  Off., 
58.03,  Allin  Evan.  S.  S.,  2,  Jr.  C.  E.  Soc, 
10 ;  Dorchester,  S.  H.  D.,  500,  Central  Ch., 
S.  S.,  10,  Pilgrim  Ch.,  Aux.  (Len.  Off., 
38.25),  48.25,  Jr.  Soc,  25,  Second  Ch., 
Aux.,  64.39,  Y.  L.  M.  S.,  60,  Village  Ch., 
Band  of  Busy  Bees,  10;  Everett,  Alystic 
Side  Ch.,  Jr.  C.  E.  Soc,  5;  Faneuil,  Jr. 
C.  E.  Soc,  2;  Foxboro,  Cheerful  Work- 
ers, 5;  Jamaica  Plain,  Central  Ch.,  Aux., 
150;  Neponset,  Trinity  Ch.,  S.  S.,  5,  Prim. 
S.  S.,  Birthday  Off.,  3;  Newton,  Eliot 
Ch.,  Eliot  Helpers,  15,  North  Ch.,  Lowry 
Jr.  C.  E.  Soc,  5;  Newton  Centre,  First 
Ch.,  For.  Dept.  Woman's  Soc,  60;  New- 
ton Highlands,  Aux.,  8.47;  Newton, 
West,  Red  Bank  Soc,  25 ;  Roslindale,  Jr. 
C.  E.  Soc,  10;  Roxbury,  Eliot  Ch.  (Len. 
Off.,  14,  Th.  Off., 2),  44.50;  Highland  Ch., 
Jr.  C.  E.  Soc,  4,  Inimanuel-Walnut  Ave. 
Ch.,  Aux.  (Len.  Off.,  92.35),  152.35,  S.  S., 
10;  Roxbury,  West,  So.  Evan.  Ch.,  Len. 
Off.,  12,  Sunshine  Aux.,  5;  Somerville, 
Broadway  Ch..  Aux.  (Leu.  Off.,  17.70),  25, 
A  Friend,  34.20.  Earnest  Workers  Al.  C, 
5,  Prospect  Hill  Ch.,  Aux.,  18,  Winter 
Hill  Ch.,  Prim.  Dept.  S.  S.,5;  Waltham, 
Prim.  Dept.  S.  S.,  Birthday  money,  2; 
Wellesley  Hills,  Aux.,  Len.  Off.,  8.65; 
Wrentham,  Aux.,  Len.  Off.,  5.26,  2,290 
Wellesley.— W'ellesley  College,  Y.  W. C.  A.,  27 
Winthrop—  Jr.  C.  E.  Soc,  8 
Worcester  Co.  Branch.— Mis.  Theodore  H. 
Nye,  Treas.,  15  Berkshire  St.,  Worcester. 
Leominster,  Aux.,  28.65;  Oxford,  Aux., 
5;  Rutland,  Aux.,  8.80;  Warren,  Aux., 
8.50;  Westboro,  Aux.,  15.39;  Whitins- 
ville,  Aux.,  70,  Extra-cent-a-day  Hand, 
13.17;  Worcester,  Adams  Sq.  Ch.,  Aux., 
15.74,  Central  Ch.,  Aux.,  32,  Park  Ch., 


Receipts 


Extra-cent-a-day  Band,  5,  Union  Ch., 
Aux.,  40,  Mission  Study  Class,  11.20,        253  45 

Total,       5,596  71 

LEGACY. 

Boston.— Lucy  P.  Houghton,  by  Geo.  M. 
Reed  and  Everett  H.  Sharp,  Extrs.,        100  00 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Rhode  Island  Branch.—Miss  Grace  P. 
Chapin,  Treas.,  150  Meeting  St.,  Provi- 
dence. Kingston,  Aux.,  Len.  Off.,  22; 
Providence,  Miss  Ednah  B.  Hale,  10, 
Academy  Ave.  Ch.,  Miss'y  Club,  10,  Be- 
neficent Ch.,  Aux.,  290,  Beneficent  Dau., 
63,  Central  Ch.,  Aux.,  24,  Mrs.  H.  Z.  Car- 
penter, 50,  Mrs.  Frederick  H.  Jackson,  5, 
Mrs.  Hettie  T.  Sprague,  5,  North  Ch., 
Pearl  Seekers,  Len.  Off.,  2.70,  Plymouth 
Ch.,  Dau.  of  Cov.,  Len.  Off.,  11 ;  Sayles- 
ville,  Memorial  Ch.  Aux.  (to  const. 
L.  M's  Mrs.  Joseph  Burrow,  Mrs.  Hattie 

B.  Jollie,  Mrs.  Samuel  Slater),  75;  See- 
konk  and  East  Providence,  Newman 
Ch.,  Aux.,  Len.  Off.,  15.40;  Woonsocket, 
Globe  Cong.  Ch.,  Ladies'  Union,  45,        628  10 

CONNECT  IODT. 

Eastern  Conn.  Branch.— Miss  Anna  C. 
Learned,  Treas.,  255  Hempstead  St., 
New  London.  Ashford,  Aux.,  "A  few 
Friends,"  15.30;  Danielson,  Aux.,  11.81, 
Y.  L.  M.  C,  22.35;  Exeter,  C.  E.  Soc,  3; 
Franklin,  Nott  Mem.  Soc,  10;  Goshen, 
Aux.  (Easter  Off.,  14.35),  23.25;  Griswold, 

C.  E.  Soc,  5;  Groton,  S.  S.,  6;  Jewett 
City,  Aux.,  10,;  Lebanon,  Aux.  (Easter 
Off.,  9.80),  17.80,  C.  E.  Soc,  2;  Ledyard, 
Aux., 20;  Mystic,  Aux., 45;  New  London, 
First  Ch.,  Dau.  of  Cov., 3.27,  Second  Ch., 
Aux.,  172.14,  Jr.  C.  E.  Soc,  5;  Norwich, 
Broadway  Ch.,  Pansy  M.  C.,5,  First  Ch., 
C.  R.,  4,  ParklAux.  (Easter  Off.  add'1,3), 
174.64;  Plainfield,  Aux.,  23.20;  Pomfret 
Centre,  Aux.,  Easter  Off.,  9;  Preston 
City,  C.  E.  Soc,  5;  Scotland,  Aux.  (Eas- 
ter Off.,  3),  9.50,  C.  E.  Soc,  2,  S.  S.,  2; 
Stonington,  First  Ch.,  Easter  Off.,  6; 
Williniantic,  Aux.,  15;  Windham,  Aux., 

36,  663  20 

Hartford  Branch.— Mrs.  M.  Bradford 
Scott,  Treas.,  21  Arnoldale  Rd.,  Hart- 
ford. Int.  on  Clara  E.  Hillyer  Fund, 
112.50;  Collinsville,  Aux.,  39;  Hartford, 
First  Ch.,  Anx.,  7,  Young  Ladies'  F.  M. 
S.,  80,  Fourth  Ch.,  Prim.  S.  S.,  2,  Park 
Ch.,  Aux.,  3,  M.  C,  10,  S.  S.,  30;  Terry- 
ville,  Young  Ladies'  M.  C,  5,  288  50 

New  Haven  Branch.— .Miss  Julia  Twining, 
Treas.,  314  Prospect  St.,  New  Haven. 
Mrs.  A.  R.  Perkins,  5;  Ansonia,  Aux., 
71,  Jr.  C.  E.  Soc,  8;  Barkhamsted, 
Aux.,  24;  Bethany,  Aux.,  7;  Bethlehem, 
Aux.,  18.25;  Bridgeport,  Olivet  Ch.,S.  S., 
3,  West  End  Ch.,  Aux.  (to  const.  L.  M's 
Miss  Anna  N.  Bibbins,  Mrs.  Oren  D. 
Fisher),  50;  Brookfield  Center,  Aux., 
23.65;  Centerbrook,  Aux.,20;  Cromwell, 
Aux.,  67.19;  Deep  River,  Aux.  (25  of  wh. 
to  const.  L.  M.  Mrs.  E.  Maria  Stannard), 
35;  Derby,  Second  Ch.,  Aux.,  25;  Dur- 
ham, Aux.  (25  of  wh.  to  const.  L.  M. 
Mrs.  Caroline  H.  Newton),  34 ;  East  Had- 
dam,  Aux.  (25  fr.  Mrs.  Eugene  W.  Chaf- 
fee to  const.  L.  M.  Miss  Katharine 
Chaffee),  34;  East  Hampton,  Aux.,  40; 


Easton,  Aux.,  12.38 ;  Ellsworth,  Aux.,  15 ; 
Kssex,  M.  \V.,  10,  C.  E.  Soc,  12;  George- 
town, Aux.,  20;  Harwinton,  Aux.,  Mrs. 
Win.  A.  Uollman,  TU.  Off.,  20cts. ;  Kill- 
ingworth,  Aux.,  3.70;  Meriden,  Center 
Ch.,  Liberty  Club  (to  const.  L.  M.  Miss 
Edith  Hall),  25,  C.  R.,  8;  Middlebury, 
Aux., 26,  Mizpah  C,  15,  W.  M.,  5 ;  Middle- 
field,  C.  E.  Soc,  8.53,  Jr.  C.  E.  Soc,  5; 
Middle  Haddam,  Aux.,  14,  C.  R.,  1.28; 
Middletown,  First  Ch.,  C.  E.  Soc,  25; 
Milton,  Aux.,  10;  Morris,  Aux., 3;  Mount 
Cai  mel,  Aux.  (50  of  wh.  to  const.  L.  M's 
Miss  Blandina  P.  Dickerman,  Miss  Su- 
san A.  Dickerman),  67;  New  Canaan, 
Jr.  C.  E.  Soc,  5;  New  Haven,  Center 
Ch.,  Y.  L.,  160,  C.  E.  Soc,  5,  Ch.  of  the 
Redeemer,  Aux.,  167,  City  Mission 
Mothers'  Aux.,  33.20,  Davenport  Ch., 
Aux.,  120,  Grand  Ave.  Ch.,  Y.  L.,  72,  L. 
W\,  35.50,  L.  H.,  26.10,  Howard  Ave.  Ch., 
Anx.,  42,  Humphrey  St.  Ch.,  Aux., 97.88, 
C.  E.  Soc,  28,  Pilgrim  Ch.,  Y.  L.,55,  Ply- 
mouth Ch.,  L.  B.,  24.50,  C.  R.,  9.  S.  S.,  5, 
Tinted  Ch.,  P.  S.  A.,  Aux.,  21,  Welcome 
Hall,  L.  B.,  10,  Yale  College  Ch.,  Aux., 
87;  New  Milford,  G.  L.,  15;  Newton, 
Anx., 43.20;  North  Greenwich,  Aux.,  29; 
North  Stamford,  Aux.,  11 ;  North  Wood- 
bury. Aux.,  36;  Norwalk,  Aux.,  42,  S.  S., 
30;  Plymouth,  Aux.,  10,  Portland,  Aux., 
46,  C.  R.,  14.50;  Reddinsr,  Aux.,  36; 
Ridgeburv,  Aux.,  10;  Starlight  C,  2.50; 
Shelton,  Y.  F.  C,  12;  South  Britain, 
Aux.,  40,  M.  C,  9;  Southport,  Aux., 
40.20;  Stamford,  Aux.,  59.86;  Stony 
Creek,  Aux.  (25  of  wh.  to  const.  L.  M. 
Mrs.  Berenice  Blomfield),  30,  C.  E.  Soc, 
10;  Stratford,  Aux.,  17.25,  Alpha  C,  5, 
C.  E.  Soc,  10;  Thomaston,  Aux.,  34,  (J.  E. 
Soc,  10;  Torringford,  Aux.,  28.50,  H.  W. 
15;  Wallingford,  Aux.,30;  Washington, 
Aux.,  5.16;  Waterbury,  Second  Ch., 
Aux.,  14,  G.T.  (25  of  wh.  to  const.  L.  M. 
Mrs.  Clara  Bronson  Dennison),  40; 
Watertown,  Aux.,  65;  West  Haven,  Aux. 
(75  of  wh.  to  const.  L.  M's  Mrs.  Julia 
Bassett,  Miss  Sarah  Downs,  Mrs.  Harry 
E.  Nettleton),  80;  Westport,  Aux.,  6; 
Westville,  Aux.,  38.50;  Whitneyville,  C. 
E.  Soc.  8;  Wilton,  Aux.,  70;  Woodbury, 
V.  G.,  35,  2,782  03 

Total,       3,733  79 

NEW  YORK. 

Hamilton.— Mrs.  E.  Mann,  25  00 

New  York  State  Branch— Mrs.  F.  M.  Tur- 
ner, Treas.,  646  St.  Mark's  Ave..  Brook- 
lyn. Albany,  Aux.,  72.50,  King's  Dau., 
16,  C.  R.  3,  Prim.  Dept.  S.  S.,  2.50; 
Albion,  Mrs.  Julia  Warren,  10;  Ant- 
werp, Aux.,  30.10,  C.  E.Soc.,5;  Arcade, 
Aux  ,  5;  Aquebogue,  16;  Baiting  Hol- 
low, Aux.,  27,  C.  E.  Soc,  12.50,  Jr.  C.  E. 
Soc,  5;  Bedford  Park,  Aux.,  5,  C.  R., 
6.87;  Berkshire,  Aux.  (with  prev.  con- 
tri.  to  const.  L.  M.  Mrs.  Carrie  B.  Steel- 
man),  15;  Binghampton,  Plymouth 
Ch.,  Aux.,  5;  Blooming  Grove,  "A  few 
Ladies,"  10;  Briarcliff  Manor,  Aux., 
20;  Bridgewater,  Aux.,  21,  Daisy  Cir- 
cle, 4;  Brooklyn,  Brooklyn  Hills, 
Aux.,  9.50,  C.  R.,  15,  Bushwick  Ave. 
Ch.,  Aux.,  5,  Central  Ch.,  Aux.,  323.40, 
Clinton  Ave.  Ch.,  Aux.,  100.50,  Flat- 
bush  Ch.,  Aux.,  84.95,  Lewis  Ave.  Ch., 
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Aux.,  20,  Earnest  Workers,  27.45,  Naz- 
arene  Ch.,  Aux.,  12,  Silver  Spray  Cir.,  4, 
C.  R.,2.42,  Park  Ave.  Branch,  Jr.  C.  E. 
Soc.,  5,  Parkville  Ch.,  Aux.,  7.88,  Puri- 
tan Ch.,  Aux.,  34,  Plymouth  Ch.,  H.  W. 
Beecher  Cir.,  50,  Richmond  Hill  Ch., 
Aux.,  10,  S.  S.,  40,  South  Ch.,  Aux.,  165, 
Home  S.  S.  thro'  Aux.,  25,  Mission 
S.  S.  thro'  Aux.,  10,  Tompkin's  Ave. 
Ch.,  S.  S.,  30,  United  Ch..  Aux.,  18,  Will- 
oughby  Ave.  Chapel,  Ladies'  Assoc., 
3.82,  Jr.  C.  E.  Soc,  3.60;  Buffalo,  First 
Ch.,  Aux.,  51,  Woman's  Bible  CI.,  10.15, 
Lend-a-Hand  Cir.,  5,  Mrs.  Howe's  Cir., 
1.50,  Jr.  C.  E.  Soc,  5,  Fitch  Mem. 
Chapel,  Aux.,  23;  Cambridge,  ContrL 
Soc,  1;  Canandaigua,  Aux.,  15;  Can- 
dor, Aux.,  20,  Jr.  C.  E.  Soc,  5;  Cortland, 
Aux.  (to  const  L.  M's  Mrs.  Edward 
Baker,  Mrs.  N.  M.  Barnes,  Mrs.  Anna 
Holmes,  Mrs.  H.  J.  Jenkins),  100; 
Crown  Point,  Aux.,  17;  De  Ruyter, 
Aux.,  6;  East  Smithfield,  Aux.,  11.19, 
(J.  E.  Soc,  9.10;  Elbridge,  Aux.,  21.50, 
The  Gleaners,  5;  Ellington,  Aux. ,4.20; 
Flushing,  Aux.,  10,  Acorn  Band,  32.50, 
C.  R.,  1;  Franklin,  C.  E.  Soc,  3;  Gas 
port,  Aux.,  11.50;  Greene;  C.  E.  Soc, 
5;  Henrietta,  Aux.,  10;  Homer,  Aux., 
129.79;  Honeoye,  Aux.,  27,  Burns'  CI., 
9,  Miss  Florence  Ashley,  7;  Ithaca, 
Aux;,  29.50;  LeRaysville,  Pa.,  Aux.,  6; 
Lockport,  East  Ave.  Ch.,  King's  Guild, 
5;  Madison,  Miss  Jennie  Rice,  10;  Mil- 
lers Place,  Mt.  Sinai  Ch.,  Aux.,  13; 
Millville,  Aux.,  3;  Moravia,  Aux..  15, 
Willing  Workers,  5;  Morrisville, 
Aux.,  12;  Munnsville,  C.  E.,  Soc,  15, 
Prim.  Dept.  S.  S.,2;  Nelson,  Aux.,  10; 
Newark  Valley,  Aux.,  20.02,  The  Jun- 
iors, »;  Newburgh,  Kindergarten  Cir., 
1;  New  Haven,  Aux.,  2.50;  New  York, 
Broadway  Tabernacle,  Aux.  (with 
prev.  contri.  to  const.  L.  M's  Mrs. 
Amzi  Lewis  Camp,  Mrs.  Mary  Carey, 
Mrs.  Mary  E.  Cox,  Caroline  P.  Dunn, 
Mrs.  William  A.  Harris,  Evelyn  M. 
Thomson,  Mary  A.  Thomson,  Dr. 
William  H.  Thomson,  Mrs.  Daniel 
C.  Turner,  Mrs.  L.  Salome  Whiting), 
230,  Young  Woman's  Club,  75,  M.  B., 
6.25,  Trinity  Ch.,  Aux.,  18,  Manhattan 
Ch.,  Aux.,  34.95;  Niagara  Falls,  Aux., 
20;  Northfield,  Aux.  (with  prev.  con- 
tri. to  const.  L.  M.  Mrs.  Emiley  Bene 
diet), 4;  North Pelham,  Aux. ,4.27;  Nor- 
wich, Aux.  (25  of  wh.  to  const.  L.  M. 
Mrs.  Jesse  I. Chambers),  26;  Norwood, 
Aux.,  9;  Ogdensburg,  Aux.,  17,  C.  R. 
Soc,  5;  Oswego,  Aux.,  1;  Oxford,  Out- 
look Club  25;  Patchogue,  Aux.,  47.50, 
C.  R.,8.10;  Perry  Center,  Aux.,  16,  M. 

B.  ,8;  Philadelphia,  Aux.,  20.50;  Phoe- 
nix, Aux.,  24.62;  Poughkeepsie,  C.  E. 
Soc,  15,  C  R.,  10;  Pulaski,  Aux.,  19; 
Rensselaer  Falls,  C.  E.  Soc,  4.7o; 
Rochester,  South  Ch.,  C.  R.,  1.50;  Rod- 
man, Aux.  (prev.  contri.  to  const 
L.  M.  Mrs.  M.  L.  Goss) ;  Sandy  Creek, 
Aux.,  7.50;  Saugerties,  S.  S.,  52  cts. ; 
Schenectady,  First  Ch.,  Aux.,  5; 
Scranton,  Pa.,  Aux.,  20;  Seneca  Falls, 
Aux.,  15;  Sherburne,  Dau.  of  Cov.,25; 
Sidney,  S.  S.,  10.90,  C.  E.  Soc,  12,  Jr. 

C.  E.  Soc,  2.50;  Sloan,  Aux.,  8;  Spen- 
cerport,  9.50 ;  Syracuse,  Danforth  Ch., 
Y.  L.  Aux.,  10,  Geddes  Ch.,  S.  S.,  5, 


Mrs.  G.  C.  Gere,  20,  Good  Will  Ch., 
Aux.,  32,  Pilgrim  Chapel,  Aux.,  5, 
Plymouth  Ch.,  Aux.,  72.60,  South  Ave. 
Ch.,  Aux.,  5;  Susquehanna  Assoc.,  3; 
Tallman,  Willing  Workers,  1;  Ticon- 
deroga,  C.  E.  Soc,  2.50;  Troy,  Aux.,  5; 
Utica,  Bethesda  Ch.,  Aux.,  15;  Ply- 
mouth Ch.,  Aux.,  10;  Walton,  Aux., 
21.66;  Watertown,  Immanuel  Ch.,  Jr. 
C.  E.  Soc,  6.70;  Wellsville,  Aux., 30.50; 
WestGroton,  Aux. ,20;  Westmoreland, 
Aux.,  15;  West  Winfield,  Dau.  of  Cov., 
4,  C.  R.,  2.50,  Jr.  C.  E.  Soc,  10.  Less 
expenses,  153.02,  2,920  24 

Saratoga  Springs.— New  England  Cong. 
Ch.,C.E.  Soc,  100 

Syracuse.— Plymouth  Ch.,  Jr.  M.  B.  10  00 

Total,  2,956  24 
PHILADELPHIA  BRANCH. 
Philadelphia  Branch.— Miss  Emma  Fla- 
vell,  Treas.,  312  Van  Houten  St.,  Pater- 
son,  N.  J.  D.  C,  Washington,  Pirsl 
Ch.,  Aux.,  100,  C.  E.  Soc, 30,  Mt.  Plett^- 
ant  Ch.,  Aux.,  37.55;  Fla.,  Daytona, 
•Jr.  C.  E.  Soc, 2;  Md.%  Baltimore,  Asso- 
ciate Ch.,  Aux.,  90;  N.  J.,  Asbury 
Park,  Aux.,  Len.  Off.,  5.52;  Bound 
Biook,  Aux.,  35;  East  Orange,  First 
Ch.,  Aux.,  60,  Trinity  Ch.,  Aux.,  53; 
Glen  Ridge,  Aux.,  50;  Jersey  City, 
Happy  Workers  for  Jesus  M.  B.,  15; 
Montclair,  Aux.,  30.50;  Newark,  First 
Ch.,  Aux.,  25;  Orange  Valley,  Y.  W. 
M.  S.,  41;  Passaic,  Aux.,  20;  Upper 
Montclair,  Aux.,  25,  Howard  Bliss 
M.  B.,  25;  Verona,  Aux.,  2;  Westfield, 
Aux.,  50,  The  Covenanters,  20;  Pa., 
Germantown,  First  Ch.,  C.  E.  Soc,  13. 
Less  expenses,  213.73,  515  S4 

DELAWARE. 

Newark.— Miss  Mary  M.  Foote,  12  00 

CALIFORNIA. 

San  Biego.—^lrs.  Susan  E.  Thatcher,         30  00 

ENGLAND. 

London—  Miss  S.  L.  Ropes,  25  00 

CHINA. 

runy-c/ioM-Womiin's  C.  E.  Soc,  36  00 

CONGREGATIONAL  CHRISTMAS  BOX  OFFERING. 

Receipts,  4  34 

Donations, 
Specials. 
Legacies, 


15,574  68 
425  71 
150  00 

Total,    16,lf>0  39 

LAURA  L.  SCOFIELD  FUND. 

Mrs.  Mary  S.  Ingersoll  and  Mrs.  Susie  S. 
Ely,  bv  the  hand  of  their  father,  Rev. 
Wm.  C.  Scofield,  Washington,  D.  C, 
one  share  each  of  .Etna  Insurance  Co. 

TOTAL  FROM  OCT.  18  1906  TO  MAT  18,  1907. 

Donations,  62,854  39 


Buildings, 
Specials, 
Legacies, 


2,470  88 
2,738  77 
6,801  50 

Total,  $74,865  54 


Miss  LAURA  M.  RICHARDS, 
Saratoga,  Cal. 


Ifnrrigtt  g>errr!arg. 

Mrs.  E.  R.  WAGNER, 
San  Jose,  Cal. 


(Treasurer. 

Miss  MARY  McCLEES, 
Adams  Street,  Oakland,  Cal. 


Ebtlor  pacific  Erparlmrut  in  £if>  and  Cigr»t. 

Mrs.  E.  A.  EVANS, 
Mill  Valley,  Cal. 


Mrs.  Herbert  M.  Allen,  of  Constantinople,  has  written  us  an  interesting  account  of 
a  ten  days'  visit  in  Brousa,  which  she  and  her  husband  and  youngest  daughter  made 
in  January.  Both  the  discomforts  and  beauties  of  the  trip  are  described  for  us ,  and 
we  also  see  through  Mrs.  Allen's  eves  something  of  the  work  of  Miss  Allen,  who 
belongs  to  our  Board.    She  says  : — 

Arrived  at  the  quay,  we  found  one  of  the  wretched,  dirty  little  steamers 
which  run  during  the  winter  to  Brousa.  The  scant  deck  room  was  already 
filled  with  Circassian  immigrants  ;  only  the  cabin  remained  for  first-class 
passengers,  and  this  was  speedily  filled  with  men  who  smoked  steadily.  As 
soon  as  we  started  we  realized  that  it  was  going  to  be  a  rough  passage,  and 
that  we  should  not  care  to  move  about.  For  about  two  hours  we  endured 
the  smoky  cabin,  and  then  my  husband  found  a  little  place  in  the  stern  of 
the  vessel  where,  on  a  large  pile  of  rope,  he  placed  his  ulster  and  made  us 
comfortable  with  steamer  rugs.  The  remaining  two  hours  passed  quickly 
watching  the  gulls  eat  the  bread  which  we  threw  to  them.  The  sea  became 
calmer  as  we  neared  the  Gulf  of  Mondania,  and  the  scenery  was  beautiful 
as  Mt.  Olympus  came  into  view.  A  pleasant  two  hours'  ride  through  olive 
orchards,  by  the  narrow  gauge  railway,  brought  us  to  Brousa.  The  hour 
was  approaching  sunset,  and  the  snow-capped  mountains  shone  in  the  light, 
and  then  little  by  little  it  faded,  and  as  the  last  rays  left  the  peaks  we  felt 
the  great  beauty  of  the  scene. 

The  weather  was  beautiful  our  first  two  days  in  Brousa,  which  gave  us 
a  little  idea  of  what  Brousa  must  be  in  the  spring,  with  its  fast-flowing 
river,  grassy  hills,  lofty  mountains  and  large  plain  dotted  with  villages. 
Sunday  morning  I  listened  for  the  first  time  to  a  Turkish  sermon  in  Turkey. 
This  may  seem  singular,  but  I  have  always  lived  in  an  Armenian-speaking 
district.  After  dinner  (which  I  took  with  the  teachers  and  girls  in  their 
large  dining  room)  I  visited  the  Sunday  school,  which  appeared  to  be  in 
a  flourishing  condition.  One  striking  feature  was  the  large  number  of 
adults  present.    1  was  especially  interested  in  the  primary  department, 
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where  modern  methods  have  been  adopted.  The  opening  exercises  were 
attractive.  In  passing,  I  would  mention  their  custom  of  standing  during 
prayer.  It  was  my  Winifred's  first  attendance  at  a  regular  Sunday  school, 
and  she  was  sitting  at  a  little  distance  from  me  on  a  kindergarten  chair. 
When  all  rose  for  prayer,  she  remained  sitting.  A  few  minutes  later  I 
glanced  in  her  direction,  and  saw  she  was  devoutly  kneeling  on  the  floor. 
She  evidently  understood  what  was  taking  place,  but  preferred  her  own 
method  of  posture.  After  the  opening  exercises  the  children  separated 
into  their  classes  of  six  or  seven  scholars  each,  in  charge  of  capable  young 
men  and  women.  Miss  Allen  is  director  of  the  primary  department,  and 
this  year  has  introduced  for  the  wee  tots  the  Blakeslee  cards  and  the  lesson- 
pictures,  which  the  children  color  nicely. 

Our  girls'  school  seems  to  be  improving  each  year.  The  number  of 
boarders  has  more  than  doubled  in  the  last  four  years,  and  the  pupils  are 
bright  and  attractive  girls  from  good  families,  and  two  or  three  are  daughters 
of  Gregorian  priests. 

The  classes  in  Old  and  New  Testament  history  that  I  visited  were  doing 
thorough  work,  and  the  application  of  the  lessons  from  the  life  of  Christ 
was  especially  impressive. 

The  method  of  teaching  arithmetic  in  the  primary  department  pleased 
me  much,  and  I  wish  some  of  our  other  schools  would  adopt  the  same 
method.  It  would  produce  good  results  in  this  country,  where  mathematics 
seem  especially  difficult  for  the  young  minds  to  grasp. 

The  boys'  Protestant  school,  which  has  been  in  existence  now  about  four 
years,  is  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  native  brethren  and  is  supported 
by  them,  and  receives  no  aid  from  the  American  Board.  The  director 
who  has  come  this  year  is  bending  all  his  energies  to  improve  the  school, 
and  is  hoping  to  increase  the  number  of  boarders. 

One  word  concerning  the  new  pastor  of  Brousa,  whose  wedding  I  attended 
in  Bardezag  last  summer.  He  has  a  difficult  field,  but  we  were  very  much 
impressed  by  his  good  judgment,  impartiality  and  earnestness.  He  evi- 
dently gives  time  and  thought  and  prayer  to  his  sermons  and  tc  his  people, 
whose  love  and  confidence  he  is  fast  winning 


KU5AIL— CAROLINE  I5LAND5 

BY  LOUISE   E.  WrILSOX 

At  this  writing  there  are  only  two  missionaries  left  here.  Miss  Olin  and 
myself  are  here  with  forty-one  girls  and  two  boys,  until  future  plans  are 
made.    We  find  more  than  enough  to  do  to  keep  us  busy.    Out  of  school 
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hours  there  is  digging,  planting  and  gathering  of  fruit.  The  grass  and 
the  weeds,  how  they  do  grow  !  It  is  impossible  to  keep  the  gardens  clean. 
Then  there  is  all  the  cooking,  washing,  mending  and  sewing  to  be  done. 
Sometimes  we  just  drop  everything,  and  take  a  day  for  recreation.  Lately 
the  girls  have  been  making  quite  a  little  of  birthdays- — that  is,  the  birthdavs 
which  are  known.  There  are  twenty-five  out  of  the  forty-one  who  do  not 
know  when  they  were  born.  When  we  see  the  tables  all  decorated,  and 
there  are  requests  to  cut  sugar  cane  and  gather  flowers  to  make  wreaths,  then 
we  know  there  is  a  birthday  to  be  celebrated.  They  seem  to  get  so  much 
enjoyment  out  of  these  special  days  that  I  proposed  a  plan  to  those  who  had 
birthdays,  that  we  choose  a  day  and  call  it  the  birthday  of  the  twenty-five 
who  did  not  know  when  they  were  born.  We  would  celebrate  by  going 
off  on  a  whole  day  picnic,  and  the  sixteen  were  to  exert  themselves  to  make 
the  others  happy.  My  proposal  was  received  with  great  enthusiasm,  so  the 
next  day  we  left  home  a  little  after  six  o'clock.  We  walked  several  miles 
to  a  small  stream  where  I  knew  in  the  days  past  the  boys  used  to  succeed 
in  catching  a  certain  kind  of  small  fish.  I  had  provided  fishhooks  for  those 
who  cared  to  stay  and  fish  that  way.  They  had  never  tried  fishing  at  this 
place  before,  and  they  just  bubbled  over  with  delight  when  they  could  pull 
out  fish  almost  as  fast  as  they  could  bait  and  throw  in  their  hooks.  Once 
in  a  while  an  exclamation  of  disgust  would  be  heard  along  the  line  bank. 
44 What  is  the  trouble?"  They  would  point  to  a  prickly,  pufted-up  fish 
lying  on  the  sand,  which  very  much  resembled  a  small  toy  balloon.  44  Just 
see  that  saucy  fish,  which  is  not  good  for  anything  but  to  break  the  hooks  in 
two."  By  noon,  some  half  a  dozen  of  us  had  hooked  one  hundred  fish, 
and  I  sent  out  a  call  for  the  girls  to  gather  at  one  place.  They  came  strag- 
gling along  by  twos  and  threes,  all  wet  and  dirty,  for  it  had  been  raining 
all  morning,  but  that  did  not  put  a  damper  on  their  happiness.  Everyone 
had  something  tied  up  in  a  cocoanut  basket.  Flowers,  crabs  or  fish.  Some 
of  them  found  that  bv  wading  into  the  stream  where  it  was  shallow  amongst 
the  trees  the  fish  could  be  caught  in  their  hands  without  any  hooks.  When 
we  piled  them  all  together  we  had  something  over  three  hundred.  They 
were  from  six  to  seven  inches  long,  and  in  appearance  resembled  a  cat  fish. 
The  cooks  were  called  for,  and  they  soon  had  several  large  fires  burning  on 
the  beach.  On  top  of  the  wood  stones  were  piled  ;  a  sweet  potato  garden 
which  we  had  planted  a  few  months  before  provided  us  with  sweet  potatoes. 
By  the  time  these  were  washed,  the  fish  cleaned  and  the  crabs  killed  the  fire 
had  burned  down  to  a  bed  of  coals  ;  the  stones  were  good  and  hot,  a  long 
stick  was  used  to  scatter  them  so  as  to  make  them  cover  a  larger  space,  then 
the  food  was  laid  on,  and  covered  with  large  leaves,  and  weighted  down  at 
the  edges  to  keep  in  all  the  heat  and  steam,  and  then  left  for  an  hour  to 
cook.  Cocoanut  leaves  make  excellent  tablecloths,  and  breadfruit  leaves  are 
just  the  right  size  for  plates.  For  a  minute  or  two  there  is  silence,  then 
with  bowed  heads  they  reverently  sing  their  blessing  hymn, — 
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11  God  is  great,  and  God  is  good, 
And  we  thank  him  for  this  food. 
By  his  hand  must  all  be  fed ; 
Give  us,  Lord,  our  daily  bread." 

The  sun  is  almost  setting,  and  we  hasten  homeward  so  as  to  reach  there 
before  dark,  as  we  live  in  a  land  where  they  do  not  have  any  twilight.  The 
girls  who  knew  their  birthdays  had  made  wreaths  of  flowers  for  the  others 
and  placed  them  on  their  heads  or  around  their  necks,  but  they  themselves 
refrained  from  even  putting  a  single  flower  in  their  own  hair.  They  all 
love  flowers,  and  it  is  almost  as  natural  to  have  flowers  about  them  as  it  is 
to  breathe.  The  day  was  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  all.  One  of  the  last  ques- 
tions asked  before  retiring  was,  "  May  we  have  another  birthday  on  this 
same  date  next  year?"  There  is  not  much  we  can  do  to  give  them  a  little 
change  in  their  lives  ;  there  is  a  great  deal  of  sameness  to  the  days.  The 
coming  of  the  mail  steamer  once  in  two  months  takes  a  few  of  us  to  the 
principal  native  village,  and  gives  us  a  chance  to  see  the  people  in  their 
homes.  They  are  still  living  in  very  poor  shanties,  for  the  reason  that  they 
have  no  cord  to  build  better  houses.  It  takes  the  husk  of  the  young  cocoa- 
nut  to  make  cord,  and  these  are  very  scarce  since  the  cyclone.  I  was  at 
Lellu  one  Sunday  and  attended  their  Christian  Endeavor  meeting.  The 
meeting  was  almost  over  when  the  rain  came  down  in  torrents.  For  want 
of  better  walls  they  had  tied  reeds  together  and  made  curtains  which  could 
be  rolled  up  or  let  down.  These  answer  very  wrell  when  the  weather  is 
fair,  but  when  it  storms,  as  it  did  that  evening,  and  the  rain  beat  half  way 
across  the  room,  the  people  had  to  crowd  over  to  the  other  side  which  was 
already  well  filled.  One  man,  to  keep  dry,  climbed  up  on  one  of  the  side 
beams  and  clung  to  the  rafters.  It  was  impossible  to  hear  anyone's  voice, 
so  they  sang  until  the  wind  and  ram  subsided,  then  continued  the  meeting. 
I  was  pleased  to  hear  of  the  courage  of  the  young  vice  president  when  a  case 
of  another  young  man  who  was  accused  of  whipping  his  wife  was  brought 
up  in  a  church  meeting.  The  adopted  father  of  the  accused,  who  is  a  man 
of  some  prominence,  got  up  and  denied  the  charge.  He  held  forth  at  some 
length  on  loving  one  another  and  the  unchn'stian  spirit  of  some  who  were 
always  accusing  their  brothers  of  wrongdoing.  They  let  him  have  his  say, 
then  this  young  man  rose  to  his  feet  and  said  :  44 1  know  the  accused  is  guilty  ; 
I  was  too  far  away  at  the  time  to  say  anything  to  him  and  when  I  reached 
the  place  they  were  gone.  You  speak  of  loving  one  another,  what  do  you 
call  love?  Is  it  not  in  love  that  we  speak  out  in  such  a  case  as  this?  Would 
it  be  love  to  keep  silence  in  such  a  case  as  this  and  allow  this  kind  of  thing 
to  go  on  and  have  the  wife  abused  and  the  man  go  from  bad  to  worse?  No, 
if  we  love  one  another,  let  us  speak  out  when  it  is  right  to  do  so."  To  me 
this  is  very  encouraging.  A  few  years  ago  a  yonng  man  would  have  kept 
silence  in  the  presence  of  his  elders,  but  now  he  puts  custom  aside  and  has 
learned  that  the  cause  of  "  Christ  and  the  Church  "  must  always  come  before 
that  of  kings,  chiefs  and  head  men. 

I  will  close  with  a  favorite  native  phrase  :  "  It  is  in  my  heart  to  write 
more  to  you  but  time  forbids."  The  mail  must  go  to-day.  May  God 
bless  vou  all. 


Preaidrnl. 

Mrs.  LYMAN  BAIRD, 
No.  9,  The  Walton,  Chicago,  111. 

fiftorbing  &>errrlary. 

Miss  M.  D.  WING-ATE, 
Room  523,  40  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


creaBtirpr. 

Mrs.  S.  E.  HURLBUT, 
1454  Asbury  Avenue,  Evanston,  111. 

Assistant  (TrraButrr. 

Miss  FLORA  STARR. 


Editor  of  "fHiBsinn  ^tufltrs." 

Miss  SARAH  POLLOCK,  Room  523,  40  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


Chairman  nf  (Committee  an  "life  anb  ligljt." 

Mrs.  G.  S.  F.  SAVAGE,  628  Washington  B'd,  Chicago,  111. 


DISCRIMINATION  OF  VALUL5  IN  LIFL 

BY   MRS.    THOS.  MCCLELLAND 

THE  aggregate  proportion  of  a  thing  by  which  it  is  rendered  useful  or 
desirable  is  the  value  of  that  thing.  All  God's  gifts  to  man  are  good. 
The  Creator  put  his  own  estimate  on  them  in  the  beginning.  The  record 
still  stands.  "And  God  saw  that  it  was  good."  But  his  best,  his  crown- 
ing gift  came  last.  With  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father  there  is  promise 
of  the  life  which  now  is  and  of  that  which  is  to  come. 

To  the  Brahman  and  Buddhist  life  is  not  worth  living..  The  only  super- 
lative good  to  men  is  the  extinction  of  personal  consciousness.  To  the 
Christian  this  personal  consciousness,  with  the  power  to  choose  the  best 
things  of  life,  makes  it  worth  living  a  thousand  times  over. 

We  call  not  any  of  God's  gifts  common.  They  are  all  valuable.  Gold 
dust  gathered  up  into  the  solid  bar  «s  more  valuable  than  when  its  loose 
particles  are  easily  scattered  and  lost.  But  it  reaches  its  highest  value  when 
it  receives  the  stamp  of  the  government,  and  as  coin,  has  the  power  to  supply 
bread  to  the  hungry,  clothes  to  the  naked,  homes  to  the  orphans,  and  carry 
on  the  world's  business  and  philanthropy. 

To  the  commercial  spirit  the  value  in  life  is  the  ability  to  broaden  acres, 
to  enlarge  the  business,  to  increase  bank  accounts,  to  control  stock  markets 
— to  store  up  material  wealth.  To  the  Holv  Spirit's  vision  value  in  its 
superlative  form  is  found  in  the  life  which  most  closely  approaches  the 
Christian   life.    That  soul  has  realized  the  highest  value  in  living  who 
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carries  the  most  of  Christ's  life  into  every  day's  work,  in  honest,  stalwart 
courage,  in  true  humility,  in  self-forgetful  love,  in  patient,  intelligent  service. 

This  is  an  age  full  of  good  things.  Science  and  art,  the  whole  inventive 
genius  of  man,  unite  as  never  before  in  making  available  for  us  the  gifts 
which  God's  bountiful  providence  has  stored  up  in  the  material  universe ; 
and  men  of  genius  and  learning  are  untiring  in  their  efforts  to  place  within 
reach  of  the  masses  even,  the  best  results  of  scientific  and  philosophic 
thought,  the  most  striking  facts  of  history,  the  highest  ideals  of  literary 
culture.  The  doors  of  our  colleges  are  open  to-day  not  to  our  sons  only. 
Their  facilities  are  cheerfully  offered  that  our  44  daughters  may  be  as  corner- 
stones polished  after  the  similitude  of  a  palace."  In  the  zeal  for  knowledge 
which  characterizes  our  time,  the  range  of  investigation  is  very  broad.  It 
includes  the  commonest  everyday  duties.  Cooking  and  sewing,  the  ruling 
of  the  household,  even  the  bathing  and  feeding  of  the  babies  is  each  a  sepa- 
rate art  or  science  calling  for  study  ;  each  with  its  own  literature  or  lectures 
and  classes,  to  say  nothing  of  the  endless  number  of  clubs,  fraternities  and 
organizations  with  helpfulness  and  progress  as  their  watchwords.  In  any 
effort  to  discriminate  between  the  values  of  those  things  which  engross  the 
thoughts  and  efforts  of  men,  there  is  no  need  to  disparage  any  of  the  oppor- 
tunities or  blessings  which  are  offered.  Rather,  we  should  be  devoutly 
thankful  for  them  all.  But  there  is  necessity  for  the  nicest  discrimination, 
lest  the  good  crowd  out  the  best  and  thus  become  the  enemy  of  the  best,  by 
making  us  content  with  the  lower  values. 

44  Life  is  not  counted  by  figures  on  a  dial."  It  is  heart  throbs  marking 
great  or  small  resolves,  noble  or  sordid  aspirations,  high  or  low  ideals, 
finally  bearing  fruit  in  character.  It  will  be  its  best,  will  bring  the  most 
to  us,  if  we  can  look  out  on  it  from  God's  point  of  view,  and  see  things  in 
their  right  relations.  Apart  from  Christ  there  can  be  no  true  estimate  of 
life's  values.  Standing  on  the  lower  plains  of  wordliness,  we  can  appre- 
ciate only  approximate  ends.  Mountains  of  self-interest,  pride  and  foolish- 
ness cast  their  shadows  over  the  opportunities  of  life,  and  what  wonder  that 
we  oftentimes  miss  the  best. 

The  first  essential,  then,  for  discrimination  of  values  in  life,  is  to  make 
Christ  the  center  around  which  our  lives  revolve.  In  the  light  of  the  truth 
which  he  has  given  the  world  we  must  form  our  judgment  as  to  values. 
This  does  not  mean  that  we  shall  make  proper  distinctions  without  effort. 
We  must  learn  by  study.  The  successful  dealer  in  stocks  who  is  quick  to 
perceive  the  comparative  merits  of  this  or  that  investment  did  not  jump  into 
his  clear  discernment,  but  his  knowledge  of  values  came  to  him  through 
years  of  the  closest  scrutiny  of  the  fluctuations  of  the  stock  market.    It  has 
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been  wisely  said,  "Failure  is  the  want  of  knowledge."  The  study  of 
Christ's  life  leaves  no  uncertainty  as  to  that  which  is  of  paramount  value  : 
44  The  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteousness."  "Man  shall  not  live  by 
bread  alone,  but  by  every  word  that  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  God." 

The  missionary  work  of  the  world  has  been  called  44  fundamental  work — 
the  missionary  thought,  the  living  thought  in  the  best  minds — the  noblest 
work  any  man  or  woman  can  do  on  the  earth,  because  it  leads  others  to  the 
knowledge  and  love  of  God  in  Christ."  The  gospel  lifts  everything  it 
touches. 

And  so  the  value  of  this  woman's  work  for  woman  can  hardly  be  over- 
estimated. 44  It  is  the  power  to  place  the  gospel  in  the  hearts  of  more  than 
half  the  mothers  in  the  world."  It  is  a  privilege  and  divine  honor  given  to 
Christian  women,  the  length  and  breadth  and  height  and  depth  of  which 
will  only  be  recognized  in  eternity.  Nothing  is  of  such  intense  interest  as 
a  knowledge  of  the  work. 

Could  the  women  of  the  land  as  a  whole  know  the  real  work  of  the  Mis- 
sionary Boards,  none  would  be  willing  to  be  denied  a  share  in  it.  No  one 
could  sit  contentedly  down  in  her  little  corner,  when  she  realized  that  through 
her  gifts  to  the  Board  she  would  reach  out  across  the  ocean,  and  touch 
hands  with  women  of  all  the  other  continents  ;  that  she  would  become  a 
center  from  which  would  irradiate  light  to  help  in  dispelling  the  darkness 
of  heathen  lands. 

Our  churches  are  full  of  women  who  are  enamored  of  the  things  of  lower 
value.  Intellectually  they  may  perceive  the  beauty  of  the  best  things,  but 
they  have  not  the  courage — not  necessarily  to  break  away  from  their  bondage 
to  clubs  and  fashion  and  art  and  society — but  to  hold  all  these  as  incidental, 
accessory  to  the  larger  and  higher  service  of  humanity  which  this  Board  offers. 
We  must  tell  our  women  over  and  over  again  of  this  work,  till  they  are 
made  to  feel  the  need  they  have  of  missions  to  broaden  and  deepen  their 
own  lives;  and  the  need  missions  have  of  them,  to  renew  and  enrich  the 
life  of  other  women  in  far-off  lands. 

We  are  surrounded  by  joyous  young  life  full  of  fun  and  frolic,  ready  to 
listen  to  and  take  up  every  new  call  that  promises  to  add  to  life's  enjoy- 
ment and  sunshine.  It  is  an  earnest  life,  too.  Our  maidens  are  anxious, 
as  Carlyle  puts  it,  44  to  look  through  the  shows  of  things  to  the  things  them- 
selves." We  must  tell  them  of  this  work  of  missions;  of  the  needs  of  the 
world ;  of  the  triumphs  of  the  gospel  in  the  hearts  of  all  classes  of  heathen 
from  the  most  degraded  to  the  highest  caste  ;  of  the  heroism  of  the  mis- 
sionaries and  the  native  Christians;  of  the  men  like  Duff  and  Morrison  and 
Neesima,  44  who  have  put  their  stamp  upon  nations,"  till  they  not  only 
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realize  that  "  the  missionary  spirit  is  full  of  intellectual  stimulus,"  but  that 
their  spiritual  life  will  be  largely  guaged  by  their  interest  in  missions. 

But  if  we  would  enable  our  sons  and  daughters  to  discriminate  as  to 
values  in  life,  we  must  teach  them  with  their  earliest  knowledge  of  Jesus 
that  his  spirit  was  not  narrow  or  selfish  ;  that  it  embraced  every  creature  ; 
and  he  wants  their  childish  sympathy  and  love,  not  only  for  their  playmates 
near  by,  but  for  the  children  on  the  other  side  of  the  world.  Childhood  is 
the  seed  time  for  rich  harvests  of  missionary  interest.  So  shall  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  next  generation  choose  the  things  of  greatest  value,  and 
the  work  of  missions  go  forward  as  it  has  not  in  our  day. 


TWO  COMMENCEMENTS 

Miss  Porter  writes  from  Peking,  February  13,  1907  : — 

Recent  events  full  of  interest  to  us  have  crowded  upon  one  another  in 
the  last  fortnight.  School  examinations  came  first,  those  of  the  little  day 
schools,  then  the  boys'  boarding  school,  and  the  academy  and  college  reach- 
ing over  half  a  day  after  commencement. 

There  has  been  real  progress  since  I  listened  to  recitations  and  class  work 
before.  The  new  text-books  and  changed  methods  of  study  are  beginning 
to  show  their  effects,  and  the  improvement  in  character  writing,  always  one 
of  the  weak  points  in  our  foreign  schools,  is  refreshing.  Even  the  little 
girls  in  the  day  school  in  connection  with  the  kindergarten,  wrote  rapidly 
and  easily  from  dictation,  any  character  selected  from  their  primers,  while 
the  neat  notebooks  of  the  academy  and  college  girls  were  a  pleasure  to  see. 
Miss  Miner's  fine  leadership  shows  everywhere  in  higher  standards  and  more 
thorough  work.  She  has  the  power  not  only  to  do,  but,  which  is  quite  as 
important,  to  inspire  others  to  do  as  well.  The  largest  dreams  of  my  youth 
are  more  than  fulfilled  in  the  present  condition  of  the  educational  work  of 
the  station.  It  is  not  all  that  it  should  be,  nor  all  that  it  will  be,  but  it  far 
exceeds  what  I  hoped  for  in  a  single  generation.  We  have  been  greatly 
aided  by  the  new  atmosphere  about  us.  Once  only  the  small  company  of 
Christians  thought  of  educating  their  girls,  and  in  the  poorer  families  few 
boys  expected  to  learn  characters,  but  now  there  is  eager  desire  for  the  new 
learnings  of  the  West,  and  schools  have  sprung  up  on  every  side. 

A  day  or  two  ago  Miss  Miner  received  a  letter  from  one  of  the  best  of  the  girls' 
schools  asking  if  she  could  recommend  a  teacher  from  among  our  graduates. 
This  is  the  first  such  recognition  our  work  has  received.  Our  pupils  have 
been  invited  to  teach,  but  always  in  a  roundabout  way,  with  no  application 
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to  or  through  the  school.  We  rejoice  in  the  indication  that  they  are  willing 
to  acknowledge  that  the  Christian  teaching  has  prepared  young  women  for 
such  positions.  They  are  driven  to  it,  for  the  dearth  of  those  who  can  in 
any  wise  fill  the  many  needs  is  painful.  We  have  not  enough  for  our  own 
growing  schools,  so  can  give  little  or  no  aid,  but  it  is  possible  that  it  may 
be  thought  best  to  sacrifice  something  to  get  in  touch  with  a  school  of  such 
influence. 

I  especiallv  want  to  write  of  the  two  commencements.  The  one  here  on 
Friday  will  be  the  last  from  the  Bridgman  School,  and  this  was  irregular. 
These  same  girls  were  graduated  from  the  Bridgman  Academy  some  time 
ago  and  have  that  diploma.  Thev  have  done  more  college  work  than  any 
who  have  gone  from  us,  and  yet  were  two  years  behind  the  present  Union 
College  curriculum.  It  seemed  hard  to  refuse  them  the  customarv  token  of 
what  they  had  accomplished,  so  it  was  arranged  to  have  a  commencement, 
and  give  them  the  old-style  diploma.  The  three  girls  have  been  with  us  a 
long  time,  and  would  have  been  very  glad  to  take  the  complete  course,  but 
two  of  them  are  to  be  married  at  once,  and  the  third  is  not  strong  enough, 
either  physically  or  intellectuallv,  to  make  it  worth  while  for  her  to  go  on 
with  the  higher  branches,  and  she  is  greatly  needed  at  once  in  the  school  in 
Tientsin,  to  which  station  she  belongs.  Their  three  associates  in  the  class 
go  on  with  the  college  work.  Our  beautiful  church  was  decorated  with 
Chinese  flags,  and  a  table  filled  with  water  fairies — the  Chinese  narcissus — 
in  perfect  bloom  stood  just  before  the  platform. 

Mrs.  Steele  and  Miss  Corbett  gave  us  some  fine  piano  music.  The  girls, 
thanks  to  Tvliss  Corbett's  excellent  drilling,  did  unusually  well  in  their  chorus 
singing,  and  the  valedictory  song  by  the  graduates  was  heartfelt  and  touching. 
A  response  in  song,  by  the  three  who  remain,  was  almost  too  pathetic,  as  they 
had  begged  Miss  Corbett  not  to  select  any  but  a  "  melancholy  tune  "  for  them. 
The  girls  all  did  very  nicely,  and  Miss  Miner  presided  with  beautiful  dignity 
and  simplicity.  The  next  day  I  went  to  Tung-chou,  where  twenty-two 
young  men  were  graduated  from  the  academy  and  two  from  the  college. 
The  exercises  were  interesting  and  the  boys  acquitted  themselves  well.  I 
went  down  especially  because  one  of  our  dear  lads  from  Shan  Tung,  now 
grown  to  manhood,  was  to  take  his  college  degree.  He  is  the  son  of  the 
man  of  whose  sad  death  by  hydrophobia  vou  heard  years  ago.  The  young 
man  was  on  the  college  steps  to  greet  me  as  I  came  from  the  train,  evidently 
glad  that  one  of  the  Shan  Tung  circle  could  be  present.  I  was  proud  of 
him  all  day,  and  grateful  beyond  telling  when  in  the  afternoon  he  came  for 
a  quiet  call,  to  learn  that  he  had  definitely  decided  to  give  his  life  to  Chris- 
tian service  in  the  ministry. 
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LETTER  FROM  MONA5TIR,  TURKLY,  IN  LUROPL 

Miss  Mary  L.  Matthews  writes  : — 

We  have  been  as  busy  as  bees  all  the  fall.  We  are  glad  to  have  Miss 
Rada  Pavleva  with  us  again  for  her  nineteenth  year  of  teaching  in  our 
school.  We  have  two  other  assistants,  Miss  Lefterka  P.  Temkova,  one  of 
our  own  graduates,  who  has  charge  of  the  domestic  department  and  teaches 
some  classes;  and  Miss  Kera  Staikova  from  the  Samokov  School,  who 
teaches  the  Bulgarian  language.  Both  of  these  were  here  last  year,  and 
both  are  earnest  Christians.  In  fact,  we  never  have  a  teacher  in  our  school 
who  is  not  a  Christian,  for  we  feel  that  the  personal  influence  of  our 
teachers  is  a  stronger  factor  than  the  lessons  they  teach  from  books.  The 
girls  have  been  very  good  this  year,  and  we  are  glad  to  say  that  the  one 
who  was  sent  away  last  year  for  leading  the  rest  in  a  rebellion  against  the 
rules  of  the  school  has  repented,  and  is  here  to  live  dcJwn  her  past  record, 
and  is  a  changed  girl.  Her  influence,  always  strong,  is  now  for  good  in- 
stead of  evil. 

There  are  twenty-four  boarders  this  year,  and  they  are  such  good  girls  it 
is  a  pleasure  to  teach  them.  Of  course  not  everyone  is  a  bright  scholar,  but 
that  would  be  too  much  to  expect.  Some  of  the  orphans  we  took  three 
years  ago  are  among  our  very  best.  We  took  two  more  from  the  orphanage 
in  September,  and  wished  we  could  have  taken  others.  But  most  of  them 
are  too  small  to  take  care  of  themselves — in  the  way  of  coming  hair,  doing 
their  own  laundry  work,  etc. — so  we  had  to  leave  them  there,  but  there  are 
nine  who  come  here  as  day  pupils  from  the  orphanage.  There  are  thirty- 
seven  children  there  now,  since  we  sent  two  boys  to  the  Industrial  Institute 
in  Salonica,  of  which  Dr.  House  is  President.  We  hope  to  send  the  rest 
of  the  boys,  eleven,  there  after  a  while,  but  they  are  too  young  now.  The 
girls  may  come  here  as  boarding  pupils  in  future  years,  but  we  have  a  large 
problem  on  our  hands  at  present.  We  could  not  do  otherwise  than  open 
the  orphanage  when  the  need  arose,  three  years  ago,  and  we  cannot  drop 
it  now,  but  the  question  of  funds  is  a  serious  one. 

In  a  way  this  is  woman's  work,  for  three  cf  our  graduates  are  engaged  in 
caring  for  the  children,  and  we  have  a  school  there  for  the  children  who  do 
not  come  here  for  their  lessons.  The  institution  is  under  the  direct  over- 
sight of  the  station,  and  all  the  children  attend  our  church.  They  are  being 
taught  the  Bible,  so  that  nothing  in  the  future  is  likely  to  make  them  forget 
it.  They  commit  much  to  memory.  Some  of  the  girls  belong  to  our  Junior 
Christian  Endeavor,  and  seem  to  be  earnest  little  Christians.  I  wish  you 
could  see  them. 
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We  had  hoped  to  have  a  lady  from  America  to  care  for  the  orphanage 
especially,  but  we  have  not  succeeded  in  having  the  lady  and  the  money  at 
the  same  time.  The  orphanage  is  really  a  ''feeder"  for  our  school,  and  a 
very  great  help  in  opening  up  work  in  the  villages  of  this  vilayet,  when  the 
regular  station  and  touring  work  for  thirty  years  has  failed  to  do  so. 

Our  boarders  gave  up  their  desserts  part  of  the  fall,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
use  the  money  thus  saved  in  giving  a  dinner  to  all  the  orphanage  family 
here  in  the  school  on  one  day  of  the  Christmas  vacation.  It  is  good  for 
them  to  have  this  spirit  of  helpfulness.  It  was  their  own  idea,  and  they 
carried  it  out  well. 

The  tree  of  the  boarders  was  on  their  Christmas  day,  January  7th,  and  the 
next  night  it  was  re-loaded  for  the  children  of  the  orphanage.  The  gifts 
were  provided  by  a  sum  of  four  dollars,  sent  from  Sofia  kindergarten  chil- 
dren.   Such  happy  faces  as  gathered  about  the  tree  on  both  evenings. 


A  NEW  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY 

MISS   EFFIE  CHAMBERS 

Kessab,  February  12,  1907. 
Another  thing  I  ought  to  thank  you  for,  and  that  is  my  Calendar — I  have 
a  story  to  tell  you  about  it,  that  is,  the  Calendar  helped  to  do  it,  that  will 
make  you  very  glad,  I  think.  It  is  this.  I  have  about  forty  women  and 
grown  girls  learning  to  read.  They  come  here  to  my  house  twice  a  week 
for  a  lesson,  being  taught  by  two  of  our  Christian  sisters  who  are  willing  to 
give  their  time  for  this  purpose.  Last  week  I  invited  them  upstairs  after 
their  lesson  was  finished  to  talk  with  them  and  get  acquainted.  I  showed 
them  some  pictures  and  finally  I  bethought  me  to  show  our  Calendar  and 
try  to  make  them  understand  it.  I  was  afraid  I  could  not,  but  they  grasped 
the  idea  quickly,  and  were  so  pleased  with  it  and  interested  in  it  that  I  won- 
dered. They  asked  when  my  own  day  was,  and  when  I  told  them  it  was 
April  19th,  the}7  all  exclaimed  in  unison,  ti  Let's  all  come  here  and  have  a 
prayer  meeting  that  day  and  pray  for  the  work  here  and  for  you,  but  you 
are  not  to  give  us  any  tea  or  cake  then."  After  a  few  more  inquiries  one  of 
the  older  women,  who  is  forward  in  every  good  work,  remarked,  "  Why 
didn't  somebody  tell  us  these  things  before  ;  this  is  just  the  kind  of  work  I 
would  like  to  have  done.  If  I  could  have  only  known  about  it  before  I  could 
have  prayed  for  these  dear  sisters  in  America  who  are  doing  so  much  to 
extend  God's  kingdom,  yes,  and  I  could  have  given  money,  too.  I  would 
have  managed  my  household  expenses  in  some  way  so  as  to  have  been  able  to 
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have  saved  a  little  to  give.  How  much  I  might  have  done  in  all  these  years, 
but  I  did  not  know  it  needed  to  be  done.  Oh,  why  didn't  they  send  you  to 
us  before  !  "  Her  words  were  so  earnest  and  she  felt  it  so  genuinely  that  all 
present  were  deeply  touched,  and  when  I  proposed  to  have  a  woman's  mis- 
sionary society,  a  branch  of  the  W.  B.  M.  I.,  to  a  woman  they  were  ready 
to  do  it,  so  on  April  19th  we  are  to  organize,  and  are  to  hold  monthly  meet- 
ings to  learn  about  and  pray  for  the  work  of  our  Board,  and  are  to  give  what 
we  can.  It  is  a  great  responsibility  to  take  charge  of  such  a  meeting,  for  it 
will  require  a  great  deal  of  work  and  thinking  on  my  part  to  lead  and  develop 
the  work,  but  it  came  in  such  a  way  that  I  dared  not  refuse.  Pray  for  me, 
and  ask  the  ladies  at  the  Rooms  to  do  the  same  that  I  may  faithfully  do  this 
work  and  help. these  dear  women  who  know  so  little,  and  yet  are  so  eager  to 
learn,  to  get  a  broader  view  of  the  world  and  its  work. 

The  more  I  see  of  the  work  here  and  understand  the  people  the  better  I 
like  it,  and  the  gladder  I  am  that  I  came  this  year  alone,  if  one  sur- 
rounded by  as  many  good  friends  as  I  am  could  be  counted  alone.  You  say 
I  am  brave  ;  perhaps  I  am.  It  is  nice  of  you  to  call  it  by  so  nice  a  name, 
but  I  wonder  if  it  is  not  more  that  Scotch  grit,  that  would  rather  die  than 
let  go,  and  don't  know  when  it  is  beaten,  that  nerves  me  to  attempt  such 
things  under  circumstances  that  seem  to  others  hard  and  discouraging. 
Whatever  may  have  been  my  former  experiences,  this  seems  to  be  the  right 
tiling  done  at  the  right  time.  I  am  so  thankful  I  came  down  before  Mr. 
Sanders  died.  The  people  down  here  loved  him  as  a  father,  and  mourned 
and  still  mourn  his  loss  deeplv  ;  but  so  many  of  them  said  in  those  first  sad 
davs,  when  we  all  sorrowed  together,  "  We  are  so  glad  God  sent  us  you 
before  lie  took  him."  My  heart  aches  the  same.  I  am  so  glad  I  came  and 
his  wish  was  realized  before  he  went  home.  This  is  not  the  only  reason  for 
being  glad  ;  the  work  itself  has  that  element  of  hopefulness  in  it  that  makes 
one  glad  to  be  doing  it,  and  then,  too,  there  is  the  need,  to  which  one  cannot 
shut  one's  eves.  The  people  are  so  willing  and  so  ready  to  do  all  they  can 
in  every  way  that — well,  I  am  glad  I  am  here. 


WOMAN'S  BOARD  OF  THEL  INTERIOR 


Mks.  S.  E.  HURLBUT,  Treasurki: 


RECEIPTS  FROM  APRIL  10,  TO  MAY  10,  1907 


Colorado 
Illinois  . 
Indiana  . 
Iowa 
Kansas  . 
.Michigan- 
Minnesota 
Missouri 
Nebraska 
Oklahoma 
South  Dakota 


194  80 
753  06 
228  50 
393  01 
365  24 
419  58 
253  61 
150  13 
215  85 
5  55 
67  20 


Total  since  October,  1906 


additional  donations  for  special  objects. 


Total  since  October,  1906 


Wisconsin 
Turkey  . 


Receipts  for  the  month 
Previously  acknowledged 


Receipts  for  the  month 
Previously  acknowledged  . 


§37,365  41 


$3,496  68 
33,868  73 


$809  25 


$231  50 
577  75 


437  12 
13  03 


Miss  Flora  Starr,  Ass't  Treas. 
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